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VERY 5 serious. citizen, every man or woman, 
_ who at all appreciates the importance of good 
international relations to the future of this 
i country, ‘and of the world, has realised the 
+ gravity of the event~ which occurred on 

- Saturday, when Germany announced her with- 
,drawal from the Conference. You may be sure 
that no word coming from me, no spoken word 


chosen to aggravate that situation. 
I will not here discuss what must be done next, but give 


ion in the face of the withdrawal of Germany is a sub- 
which the Cabinet as a whole will have to consider, 


nay involve communication with other Powers, including, 
I should hope, the: Government of Germany herself, and 
h any. share of the responsibility which rests 
i -Majesty’s Government would rush into prema- 
ture declarations. It is, perhaps, natural that critics and 

commentators should speculate and suggest: they have not 
; responsibility of decision. But an account of what has 


nd unders rstood. -— 


the name of the Government of this countrys will be 
2 plain statement of recent events. Our future course of 


it will need close study and the fullest reflection. It 


; ios ee he Desrmancnt Situation 
- By the Re Por SIR JOHN SIMON, M.P. 


ts Ba oh "Broadcast Lae ihe Foreign Secretary on his return from Geneva on October cm 


met more than a year-and-a-half ago. i purpose is to 
negotiate a world-wide agreement for the reduction and. 
limitation of armaments which would be signed by, and be 
binding upon, every State in the world, whether a member 
of the League of Nations or not. That is a stupendous task, 
the like of which has never before been achieved, but one 
which every member of the League of Nations must seek 
to promote. 

‘In March of this year the Conference made a ‘consider- 
able step forward. A draft convention was submitted by 
the British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, to. 
the Conference, and its general lines were everywhere 
welcomed. It was unanimously adopted on first reading as 


the basis for the future Convention; but the discussion 


resulted in numerous reservations being made by various 
States, and there were gaps in the British draft still to be 
filled up. So the representatives of the greater Powers of 


Europe, together with the representatives of the United 


y been happening will be useful, for none of us can” 
gust -conclusion unless these events are. acteathy 


- States of America, have recently been meeting amongst 


themselves, sometimes two or three together, in order to 


try by informal conversations to reach agreement on these 


serious outstanding points. 
Let me explain why the greater Powers act thus. It is 
not that these great Powers claim a superior authority, for 


_ every member of the Conference has an equal weight; but 


if the difficulties Which separate the points of view of cer= 
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tain great States could be fully solved, that wouldenor- 
~~ mously ease the final work for everybody. Well, I felt 


Tt ae a a 


much encouraged by recent conversations, up to. very 


7 


lately. The approach to a common point of view between 


_ France and Italy was. undoubted; the co-operation of the. 


United States was never more valued or more valuable; 
Britain was able to keep in full and friendly touch with all 


the others, and I claim that we have exerted every possible - 
effort to bring us all together. And Britain has a right to _ 
speak. For she has not waited for general disarmament, 


but has in the effort to set an example reduced her own 
forces to what I the other day called, and now call again, 
‘the edge of risk’. - 


Position of Germany after the War 


_ Germany’s position is known to you all. Here is a great 
community which, after the War, was disarmed under the 


Treaty of Versailles. We well understood her feelings. 


Britain has done much since then to help Germany to 


recover status and dignity, and Britain took the leading 


part in securing, in December last, the declaration which 
was subscribed by France, Italy and the United States, as 


well as ourselves, that Germany ought to receive equality. 
of rights in a regime-of security: By that declaration we 


stand. We have never wavered from it, and we assert its 
validity. today. But a-new fact, a very serious fact, has 
emerged, which does not in the least alter the pledge 
which we gave or our intention to fulfil it, but necessarily 
affects the detailed manner of its fulfilment. Recent events 
in Europe have unquestionably increased the feeling of 
nervousness, the sense of positive alarm, which is the real 
reason why heavily armed States. hesitate to weaken their 
armed forces. We know what is the source of this anxiety. 
Lord Cecil said, two days ago: ‘It is a very genuine anxiety; 
it would be folly to ignore it’. There is more anxiety in 
England about the international situation than for many 
years past, and on the Continent the feeling is more acute 
still. Everybody knows why. We therefore tried in these 
conversations to work out the modifications in the British 


_ plan which this new situation required if agreement was to 


be reached. Mr. Henderson, the President of the Con- 
ference, I am sure, thoroughly agreed with our point of 
view, for he declared on October 9, that ‘On some of the 
more important questions the approach is manifestly 
influenced by the present unsettled state of Europe and 
the ensuing distress, fears and alarms’. 

We began discussing amongst ourselves—we, the repre- 


sentatives of the Great Powers—whether in applying 


the accepted principle of proceeding by stages we must 
not set up a suitable system of international supervision, 
and start by transformations in the Continental armies 
which have already been agreed. Meanwhile, there would 
be, from the beginning of the Convention, an agreement 
that no Power would manufacture or acquire arms of the 
sort to be eventually abolished. Once these steps were 
loyally taken, the necessary feeling of security would grow, 
and the next stage of the Convention, which would involve 


really substantial disarmament of the heavily armed 


Powers, would begin. “a 


Question of ‘Samples’ 


We discussed this scheme, and in discussing it Ger- 
many stipulated, quite rightly, that the disarmament of 
the second stage must be all laid down in detail in the 
Treaty itself, and that the supervision must be applied 
generally and not to one or two countries alone. With all 
that I quite agreed, and I certainly thought that we were 
finding in our discussions a much closer approach to a 
possible basis of agreement than ever before. I reported 
these steps, in language which no fair-minded person 
could regard as provocative, to what is called the Bureau 
of the Conference, on Saturday, and I regretted very much 
that the German Foreign Minister, Baron von’ Neurath, 
was not there to take part. I do not for the moment suggest 


pik: 


that agreement had been reached, but I do most, em 
-phatically say that the question which seemed likely to 
give most trouble was not the proposal of successive — 
periods, but the question of whether Germany should ~ 
have, from the beginning, what were called ‘sample’— 
that is to say, types of weapons now prohibited to her. I 

had asked to bs informed by the German Government _ 
exactly what they meant by ‘samples’. I had reminded 
her Foreign Minister that we had been promised this in- - 

formation. We’ were not, in fact, the only Government 


“y ' - are 


waiting for that information. What happened? When at 


length the German claim was formally re-stated there | 
cannot be the least doubt that instead of defining what» 


was meant by ‘samples’, the claim was for substantial 
rearmament from the very beginning. 


Now a Disarmament Convention cannot begin with 


rearmament. I very much regret to see that Baron von 


Neurath, in addressing the foreign Press yesterday in 


Berlin, has been accusing me not only of taking a false 
view as to this, but of mis-stating the facts. I am perfectly 


ready to publish the documents and records to show it, — 


and indeed, in view of what he has said, the British Gov- 


ernment is entitled to do so. There is not the slightest 


doubt in the mind of any of us who have been as closelyin . 


touch with this discussion on behalf of this country as I 
have, that the attitude taken up by the German Govern- 
ment at the last moment represented a further widening of 
the breach, and that all the hard work which had been 
put into recent conversations by all ef us with mutual 
goodwill was jeopardised; if not -wrecked, by this new 
attitude. ee Sheets 
Reasons for Germany’s Withdrawal 
We are now asked to believe that. the German Govern- 
ment only made up its mind to withdraw from the Dis- 


armament Conference because of, and at the time of, my — 


statement to the Bureau of the Conference on Saturday. 
As for the statement itself, it is enough to say that the dis- 
tinguished representative of the United States who spoke 
immediately after me, not only confirmed my account. of 
the conversations, but endorsed and supported what I said 
in every way; and Mr. Norman Davis added that he was 
the better able to give his support because, as a result of 


the frequent and exhaustive conversations we had had — 
together, we had come to the common conclusion which 


the statement expressed. But I must add that the sugges- 
tion that Germany withdrew from the Conference on this 
account is a very absurd suggestion. The British Govern- 
ment is quite unable to accept the reasons which Ger- 
many has given. Lord Cecil, who has laboured so long 
and faithfully in the cause of disarmament, declared in a 
public speech at Geneva the next day, on Sunday, that the 
reasons given by Germany for withdrawing were ‘Reasons 
which no one outside Germany would accept, and that she 
had done her best to prevent international disarmament’. 
I will cite another authority. When Germany announced 
her withdrawal by telegram to Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Henderson put before the full Commission the terms of 
the reply which he proposed to send. The last sentence of 
Mr. Henderson’s reply read thus: ‘I regret that this 
grave decision should have been taken by your Govern- 


ment for reasons which I am unable to accept as valid’. — 


The General Commission authorised that message to be 


sent without a single one of the sixty or more States there _ 


present voting against it. 


I am very sorry to have occupied a single moment on any 


matter of controversy with the German Foreign Minister, 
but when he publishes to the world a repudiation of the 


view that Germany’s attitude within the last few days — 
changed for the worse, and accuses me of spreading an 
untruthful statement about himself, I am entitled, and 
indeed, bound to say, on behalf of the British Government __ 


to my own fellow-countrymen that, having refreshed my 
memory by looking at all the documents, Mr. Eden and I 
find that the statement was perfectly and absolutely right. 
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to the larger issue. Mr. Baldwin truly said the other day 
that if a nation so acted as to make disarmament im- 
meget that nation would not have a friend in the world. 
ut the object of British policy is not to rouse resentful 
feelings. We have tried—we will try—to promote and 


invite co-operation between all nations of goodwill. I 


st 
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speak the thought of the British Government as a whole 
when I say that nothing shall be left undone in the future, 
as nothing has been left undone in these recent negotia- 
tions, to seek the basis of an honest and an honourable 
solution in a great cause upon which the hopes of man- 


kind for the future peace of the world are so largely 
founded. 


((0-operation or Conflist, Peace or War 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 


ERMANY’S withdrawal from the Disarmament Con- 

ference seemed to me to be premature and unfortu- 

nate, because the General Commission had not offici- 
; ally formulated its complete proposals for giving effect 
to the principles which the German Government had agreed 
with the rest of the Conference in accepting. Those principles 
are that within the lifetime of the first Disarmament Conven- 
tion there shall be a substantial reduction in armaments and 
the practical application of the principle of equality in a regime 
of security. These disturbing influences were bound to give to 
the delegations increased consciousness of responsibility at the 
moment when they would be expected to make important 
political and practical decisions, for, however unpromising the 
position may be, governments can no longer escape from the 
problems of armaments and international security, since if 
they do not at once come to grips with it the danger point may 
soon be reached. The choice before us is, co-operation or con- 
flict; peace or war; progressive disarmament by world action 
or a mad race to increase both defensive and offensive weapons, 
and a possible development into utter barbarism with all the 
experience of the terrors and the savagery of modern war. 
That choice must be made now. 


Develop a World Peace Loyalty 


“In these circumstances it is not sufficient to offer a world 
peace in the abstract—our object must be to secure peace 


_ which is constructively organised. To attain this object, then, 


all of us who so passionately desire to see the peace of the 
world permanently established must make every effort to 
develop a new and wider corporate spirit. We must work to 
develop a world peace loyalty, and support the measures by 
which such a loyalty can be given practical effect. In this con- 
nection it is vital that the Disarmament Conference should 
produce a genuine Convention, and though Germany has 
withdrawn from the Conference, I hope, after the present 
adjournment to allow the delegations to consult their govern- 
ments on the course of work to be followed, that we shall make 
a serious effort to complete our task. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that upon an international agreement on this issue of 
world armaments every other question and decision in the 
future must turn for years to come. 

There are those still amongst us who are ready to declare 
that a warless world, despite the peace-keeping machinery of 
the League of Nations, is very remote, if not altogether im- 
possible. Recently an ex-Cabinet Minister of my own country 
treated with scorn the suggestion that disarmament would 
bring peace in Europe; denied that accumulated armaments 
produced war, and contended that nothing had ever been 
gained except by force. Such teaching is dangerous, and only 
goes to show how imperative it is that everything should be 
done to encourage nations to place reliance not on military 
force, but on the rule of law and justice in international affairs. 


If governments do move slowly and display signs of hesitation 


in this matter of disarmament, it must be remembered that in 


most countries their peoples have lived in a militarist men- 
tality so long that they continue to think of their security, their 
safeguards and guarantees only in militarist terms. The pro- 
_ motion of disarmament by world action is obviously not, in 


-— 


circumstances, a simple or easy thing to carry through; 
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it is, on the contrary, a slow and complex process that must 
advance by stages. Tae voluntary assent of a large number of 
separate governments must be obtained. Their views, ideas, 
interest and geographical positions may vary considerably, 
and in some cases may actually conflict, and yet, in order to 
secure an international agreement, they must be induced to 
trust one another and be prepared to work together, if inter- 
national relations are to be successfully based upon a better 
and a surer foundation. 


Arms Not an Exclusively National Concern 


In this connection disarmament is not only a question of 
‘vital importance, but it is the acid test of the peaceful inten- 


tions of nations, and must be included among the essentials of - 


a durable peace. A genuine Convention with effective provi- 
sions for securing its loyal observance would represent a new 
conception in international affairs. Under it, the arms of any 
nation would be no longer its own exclusive concern—they 
would be subject to control by the permanent disarmament 
commission, and form part of a collective responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace. Real disarmament is possible only 
on the basis of the collective peace system. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations provides for disarmament, and it is im- 
plied in the Kellogg Pact. Covenant and Pact alike will become 
unreal if the present huge armaments remain, and unless they 
are cut down they will begin again to grow. A new race in 
armaments would first dislocate and then destroy the world’s 
collective peace system; in the end it would plunge us into a 
world war even more terrible than the last. Our primary duty, 
therefore, is to uphold the Covenant and the Paris Pact against 
any and every challenge. They are the world’s peace charter or 
peace constitution. We must protect that constitution from 
disintegration—we cannot let world law and order be under- 
mined by international anarchists, whatever the pretext on 
which they propose to flout the law. But through world co- 
operation based on upholding the Covenant and the Paris 
Pact, we can, in the end, get disarmament, and make peace 
secure. But if we suffer treaties to become scraps of paper we 
shall get not disarmament, but another war. 

A grave and terrible responsibility, therefore, rests on all of 
us to see that the collective peace system, of which the League’ 
is the basis, is not destroyed. The League system, and the 
spirit upon which it has been founded, lies at the very root of 
all that makes human effort worth while. Upon its maintenance 
depends the destiny of future generations of mankind. 


Listeners are displaying an exceptional degree of interest in the 
broadcast German language lessons this autumn. A first edition 
of 30,000 copies of the threepenny pamphlet outlining the course, 
written by Max Kroemer, who is giving the talks, has been 
already exhausted, and a new edition of 10,000 copies has been 
called for. No doubt this is largely due to the excellent value 
given in this pamphlet, which comprises 32 pages of practical 
direction, including pronunciation, reading, translation, gram- 
mar, and homework. Evidence for the general spread of the 
popularity of German study (not only on the wireless) is forth- 
coming from education authorities and language schools in 
different parts of the country (apart from some centres where 
political reasons have had a discouraging effect). The boom in 
German language lessons on the wireless is therefore appar- 
ently only one example of a generally noticeable revival of 
interest in this subject. 
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So far untouched by the hand of the spoiler—the Devil’s Dyke on the Sussex Downs 


Vanishing England—I 


The Desecration 


‘ 
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- Photograph: Edgar Ward 


of the Downs 


‘By HOWARD MARSHALL 


Mr. Howard Marshall, who at the beginning of this year carried out investigations into the housing conditions jor the 
B.B.C., is now reporting in a similar way on the gradual destruction of the English countryside 


’ T is all very well to say that England is vanishing, and it is 
vanishing right enough. I have just seen a large chunk of 
it disappearing under a wave of bungalows on the South 
Coast. What worries me, though, is that nobody seems to 

care. I suppose a few—and relatively a very few—people do 
care, or we shouldn’t have the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932 or organisations like the National Trust and the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England, whose purpose 
it is to check the ravages of the jerry-builder and the hoarding-. 
monger and the other despoilers of the countryside. . 
_ Before I start generalising, perhaps it would be as well to get 
down to facts, and I think I can do that best by describing a 
journey I made recently along the coast from Eastbourne to 
Portsmouth. It began well enough. Eastbourne isn’t a beautiful 
town, but it fulfils its function. It is clean, orderly, inoffensive; its 
streets are wide and its position at the foot of the Downs is ideal. 
It was the Downs beyond Eastbourne I had come to see: the 
morning was grey and a little misty when I climbed up the 
winding road to Beachy Head. One of the first things I saw 
was a small stone shelter, away towards the cliff edge, and: on 
it was an inscription which announced that it commemorated 
the purchase by the County Borough of Eastbourne of a large 
expanse of the surrounding Downland for the preservation of 
the skyline to the west of the town. That was splendid. I wanted 
to write and tell the County Borough of Eastbourne so at once; 
that they had not only preserved the skyline but all around me 
there was peace—a man ploughing in the distance, the gentle 
curves of the hills, the changing light and shade which give to 


the Downs their peculiar beauty. This was as it should be, 
safe, unspoilt, and I went on happily enough, only disturbed a 
little by five red roofs dotted, unnecessarily it seemed to me, 
on the rising ground by Birling Gap. Then I had to turn two 
corners; the first brought me upon Birling Farm, a lovely 
cluster of old Sussex farm buildings; the next showed me the 
village of East Dean on the main Eastbourne road. That was not 
so good. It was as a matter of fact a warning of things to come. 
No preservation of the skyline there, but modern houses dotted 
about indiscriminately. I climbed up through the village, past 
a tiny tea-shop which has plastered tin advertisements for tea 
and ginger beer and tobacco along the main road—past a 
building with ‘Teas’ painted in enormous staring white letters 
On its tin roof, up to the top of West Hill, where I came upon 
a hoarding announcing ‘Building Sites upon the Downs’. That 
brought me to a standstill, I wasn’t reconciled to the fact that 


people could build upon the Downs, though it was to be. 


rubbed in unpleasantly enough before the day was out. Anyway 
there, on top of West Hill by East Dean they are developing a 
building estate. I went round it. It is not a bad building estate, 
as such places go, but it is a corner of Downland lost, a skyline 
ruined, and I cannot believe that any wide-awake community 
would permit building in such places. 

After the shock of that discovery—and it was a shock—I 
went along the ridge of the Downs above West Dean, up the 
Cuckmere Valley, most enchanting of valleys to my mind, 
through Littlington to Alfriston, still comparatively unspoilt, 
though modern houses are creeping in upon it, then up High 
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and- Over, that noble hill. From the brow of High and Over: 


you may have one of the loveliest views in England; not grand 
or impressive, but kindly, restful, the Downs rising from the 
broad valley, the silver thread of the Cuckmere river winding 
out to sea—the essence of the gentle beauty of the south 
country. 

- A good many people have enjoyed that view this summer, if 
I may judge from the litter which covers the summit of High 
and Over. It was like Hampstead Heath after a Bank Holiday 
—paper, great masses of it, from dirty scraps to sheets of news- 
paper, bottles, sardine tins, cardboard boxes, every kind of 
filth was strewn about. It really is difficult to understand the 
selfishness which causes people to leave the trail of the beast 
about like this. 

~ It was after High and Over when I turned towards Seaford 
that the trouble really started, and it started with three loath- 
some red roofs peering over the top of a haystack. Séaford 
hever was a beauty-spot, .but it used to be a pleasant little 
town; now it sprawls in all directions like-a new London 


suburb. And I daresay you know the road from Seaford to’ 


Newhaven: it runs through a desolate waste of marshes, rail- 
way embankments, telegraph poles and cables, even the au= 
tumn sun couldn’t make it anything but desolate. If you know 
the road you will know also that where the Downs begin, to 
the east of Newhaven, there is a horrible example of careless 
indiscriminate building development—a bunch of ugly 
houses dotted about at random on the hill-side, untidy, un- 
planned, totally out-of keeping with the surroundings, and 


below them, fronting the road, there is a petrol station, 


and a jumble of advertisements to complete the general un- 
sightliness. Still, that is just a note in passing, there is that 
eight-mile stretch of downs from. Newhaven to Brighton, 
waiting to be described. It used to be like that wonderful 
stretch of springy turf over the Seven Sisters cliffs beyond 
Seaford; you could walk there above the sea and be thankful 
that England had such riches to offer you. Now it has been 
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developed; the speculative builder has laid his hand upon it; 
the Downs have disappeared beneath a growth of bungalows 
and small houses which have sprouted up regardless of plan, 
suitability or architectural standards of any kind. From New- 
haven they straggle out dingily to the mean little pillars which 
mark the boundaries of Peacehaven. I walked round: Peace- 
haven, up and down the rough roads, along the margin of 
the cliffs: with its. dilapidated fence: past ramshackle bun- 
galows and flimsy villas, up the main road, where advertise- 
ments shriek from the walls of houses, and petrol stations 
compete with blaring vulgarities; and I tried to understand. 
I can see that it might be better to live in Peacehaven than in 
the slums of some industrial city; at least there’s:light and 
air at Peacehaven and country nearby. What I cannot under- 
stand is how, as a nation, we could ever have allowed this 
stretch of Downland to be built upon at all, and further, how 
we could have allowed it to be defaced by building operations 
so shoddy, so entirely hideous. It is a tragic thing and a crazy 
thing, to my mind. I only wish I could think we had learnt our 
lesson. We havn’t, though we are still developing: beyond 
Peacehaven is the new township of Saltdean, with its massed 
villas and its proudly waving flag, and over the hill is another 
splurge of red roofs, beneath which, strangled and lost, lies 
hidden the lovely: village of Rottingdean. That was enough: I 
hurried through to Brighton for lunch, and thé: waiter 
said to me: ‘Have you seen the new building estates along 
the cliffs? Wonderful what they’re doing out there— 
wonderful’. 

~ I didn’t argue with him, and before long I was on my way 
again, passing the continuous ribbon of villas which leads to 
the bungalows of Shoreham. The bungalow section of the town 
of Shoreham lies on the shingle bar which closes the river 
Adur. I am afraid I was content with a distant view of the 
outcrop of shanties which forms the bungalow colony. Shore- 
ham itself was sufficiently depressing, and as I came into it 
over a bridge I imagined for a moment that I was in the Isle 


An aerial view of the effects of ‘development’ at Peacehaven 
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of Dogs, so dark, dirty and unkempt was the scene before me.’ 
Advertisement hoardings were stuck at random over what’ 
remained of the fields? telegraph wires streamed in all directions: 


mean and decrepit sheds jutted up all over the place, and there 
was a pervading air of shabbiness and decay. © 
So it went on. There were intervals of sanity here and there 
between Worthing and Bognor Regis and Littlehampton; but 
everywhere the little houses crept along the edge of the road, 
and I ended up by coming into the nightmare tangle of arterial 
roads which leads into Portsmouth, with overhead cables and 
thousands of coloured electric globes forming a kind of trium- 
phal archway through the new building estates, where I saw a 
train mournfully ploughing its way through the abandoned 
corner of a field which had somehow been forgotten in the 
general development. And I suppose it was only fitting that I 
should get caught in Portsmouth’s complicated system of one- 
way traffic and go eddying around, with weary intervals in 
traffic blocks, for half an hour before I could escape to the village 
where I spent the night. I have been asked not to give the name 
of that village: it is a village which takes a pride in being remote 
and comparatively unspoilt, though even there the jerry-builder 
is at work. He can’t do it much harm, though—he can make the 
approach hideous, but the village itself lies compactly along a 
quiet estuary, and the spring tides come up to the houses and 
through the main street. And I went down to the little wooden 
jetty where the yachts lie at anchor, and looked over the water 
in the clean evening light and tried to forget the ruined: coast I 
had seen during the day. It wasn’t easy, though: this peaceful- 
ness made the contrast too sharp: it drove home our loss too 
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‘vividly. I said as much’ to the man who was with me. ‘I know’, 


he answered; ‘but this bit of England will vanish soon. When 


they ‘can get light and drainage they are going to build over _ 


there, and: that will be the end’, and he pointed across the 
estuary. And there is a farmer on the outskirts of the village who 
has made a small fortune by selling his land for development, 
so he has moved out of his beautiful old farmhouse into one of 
the most hideous red boxes of a modern monstrosity I have ever 
seen. And he-likes it, that’s what worries me. 

When I hear of that kind of thing—when I hear as I did that 
evening of an old fisherman who wants to leave his cottage in 
the village and go to the bungalow town at Shoreham, I begin 
to wonder whether I am not fifty years behind the times. These 
bungalows, after all, the better ones at least, are cheap and con< 
venient: they bring trade and money to the villagers, even the 
local doctor welcomes them, since they bring him more patients. 

There must be expansion with a growing population. That is, 
obvious. But I do say this: if there is expansion, it need not be 
unregulated and unplanned. If there is development, it must not 
take place where it benefits individuals at the expense of the 
community, where, that is to say, it ruins a part of our natural 
heritage, as it has done in the South Downs. And if houses are 
to be built in our countryside, they must be designed with some 
regard for their surroundings. There are powers, under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, to secure these objects, and I 
hope later to show how they may be applied. Whether they will 
be applied is another matter, and a vitally important one. In the 
meanwhile England is vanishing—am I right in suggesting that 
it is time we all sat up and took notice? 


The ‘New Deal’ in America 


By Commander STEPHEN KING-HALL 


T has been said in the United States of America that Presi- 

dent Franklin D. Roosevelt is giving that country a new deal 

after a crisis brought about by a boom in 1929 which has 

been nicknamed the Coolidge-Hoover inflammation. What 
is happening in the States? I opened an American paper and 
read this advertisement: ‘English overcoats imported before the 
general rise in prices. Save 25 per cent.— 40 per cent. by buying 
now’. In another paper I saw that a lawyer who sued the Chase 
National Bank for the return of 27 bars of gold which he had 
entrusted to it for safe-keeping was himself being had up for 
having failed to report his hoard to the authorities. 

We hear of Blue Eagle Codes which have been adopted by the 
principal industries: codes which shorten hours and raise wages 
and so—at any rate to begin with—increase costs; codes which 
govern in minute detail selling operations; codes which when 
approved by the President have all the force of an act of Con- 
gress. The violation of a provision of a code governing selling 
operations may render a business man liable to a fine of $500 
a day for each offence, and some businesses run into so many 


industries that their selling operations come under a dozen or 


more codes. 


We read of great sums—so great that they suggest an astro-- 
nomical discussion—sums made available for public works, 


for the relief of unemployment, for payment to farmers 
on condition that the latter restrict their crops. The expenses 
already incurred or liable to be incurred in connection with the 
American recovery plan amount in round figures to about seven 


thousand million dollars or, say, fifteen hundred million pounds . 


—about twice the annual revenue ‘of Great Britain. Only about 
one-third to a quarter of this money has yet been spent, but most 
people expect to see the rest of it spent in due course, We also 
hear across the 3,000 miles of Atlantic Ocean faint echoes of the 
noise of a great ballyhoo; a great organised effort to mobilise and 


Stimulate recovery; to develop by propaganda of all kinds what. 


we used to call, in the War, ‘the will to win’. 


Boom and Collapse 

What does it all amount to? It amounts to the fact that in the 
autumn of 1929, a few months after the Republican President, 
Mr. Hoover, had been inaugurated, the brightness of booming 
prosperity, which for a large part of the post-War years had 
illumined the American scene and dazzled many people who had 


enviously watched it from the European side of the Atlantic, 
began to be eclipsed by the shadow of the world crisis. In the 
States there is prepared by the New York Analyst an index. of 
business activity. This index is derived from a dozen sources, 
such as the production of steel and pig-iron and electric power, 
freight car loadings, and other general. indications of the 
economic activity of the country. At the top of the boom the 
index stood at about 115; by the beginning of 1930 it was down 
to 100 and by the beginning of 1933. it stood at about 60. In 
three hectic years the business activity of the States had fallen 
by about half. At the same time the index of wholesale prices had 
fallen from about 140 to 85. 

It is perhaps not unreasonable to say that a fall of one-half 
in the business activity of a nation, a fall which takes place in a 
period of three years, is an event so devastating that it is com- 
parable in its psychological effect to the feelings produced in an 
individual if he suddenly found that overnight his income had 
fallen by a half or even more. Imagine how you would feel if 
tomorrow morning’s post were to bring you news that you had 
lost your job and most of your income. Get your imaginations 
busy on that unpleasant thought: the news has arrived; you are 
definitely very much poorer than you were'a minute ago. You 
really believe this. What are you going to do? What about those 
bills? What about the rent? What are your plans? The answer 
‘to these questions will depend on your character. Are you the 
‘sort of chap or the kind of woman who is spurred on by adver- 
sity, or do you need a mental tonic to get yourself going again? 
Do you want someone to come along and tell you. what to do? 
I ask these. rather personal questions because I want you to 
realise that in order to follow what is happening in the United 
States it is essential to take into consideration the American 
character and the nature of the social framework in which this 


American experiment is taking place. Up-to-date evidence on 


this subject has just been published. ‘ 


The Hoover Enquiry 

Before a bewildered and outraged electorate frovaed’ savagely 
upon the Republican Party and its leader, Mr. Hoover, and 
threw them from power in 1932, Mr. Hoover had set in motion a 
vast enquiry into the nature of the social and economic trends _ 
in the United States. It was an enquiry done on the grand scale, — 


and very few people will ever read the published web 7 


ited ietes. and Great Britain, Here is a passage from, the 
oduction to the report: | : 
odern life is everywhere eoaliglicatedk but especially so in the 
» where immigration from other lands, rapid mobility within 
untry itself, the lack of established. classes or castes to act as a 
e on social changes, the tendency to seize upon new types of 
achinery, rich natural resources and vast driving power, have hur- 
tied us dizzily away from the days of the frontier into a whirl of 
~modernisms which almost passes belief. Not all parts of our organisa~ - 
a tion are changing at the same speed, or the same time. Some are mov- 
ing rapidly forward and others are lagging. These unequal rates of 
_ change in economic life, in Government, in education, in science and 
_ religion, make zones of danger and points of tension. Iz is almost “as 
4f the parts of an automobile were operating at unsynchromsed speeds. 


I have only time to illustrate by two examples the tremendous 
differences between the United States, which was hit by crisis in 
ae 1930, and Great Britain, which -broadly speaking has been 
____ battling with depression since the end of the War. In America 
¢ 52 _ there is no ‘unemployment insurance as we understand it. They 
¥ a do not know how. many unemployed there are in the country. 
: _ In 1932 the question of whether or not some form of state- 
organised unemployment insurance was a necessary part of the 
; me . social structure of a modern state was still a matter for discus- 
_ sion. My second’ ‘example is that of the Trades Unions. From 

= _ the point of view of organisation and influence the American 
__‘Unions up to 1932 were of almost negligible importance. In 
__-X9r0 the proportion of the population in gainful occupation who 
ae ee - were in Trades Unions was 6 per cent. Twenty vears later this 
i: - figure had only risen to 7 per cent. In 1931 Trades Unions 
oe: 45 membership was only 3} million, and there were hundreds of 

_ Separate unions of which only about one-fifth were loosely 
affiliated to the American Labour Federation. The Americans 
have been individualists and their land the home of rugged indi- 
> _ vidualism, and when in the spring of 1933 President Roosevelt 
- made his inaugural speech, he did so to a people wandering in 
_ the wilderness. Great had been their prosperity; great “had 
been their fall. They were in need of someone who would tell 
them what to do. The banking system—a system far behind the 
‘times according to British standards—had collapsed. It looked 
for a few critical days as if the whole loosely-organised American 
economic structure would dissolve into chaos, and there is no 
___ more terrible prospect than the collapse of a modern economic 
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Thh- _ systemi into barbaric simplicity. Our present-day complicated 
ie arrangements of trade and finance are wonderful in their deli- 
cate ingenuity, but they are like a single-engined plane flying 
___ the Atlantic. The plane is also.a breath-taking marvel . . . butifthe 
____ engine fails, then in a few moments it becomes a crumpled 
Bh . shapeless. thing. ; ; 

Be: | ‘First Things First’ 


In this crisis Americans prayed for a man, and the new Pr 
___ dent answered the call. He asked for,and obtained, far-reaching 
legislative powers from Congress, and he decided to concen- 
a _ trate upon the restoration of domestic prosperity and to ignore 
- the international aspect. In so doing he made it impossible for 
> ie the World Economic Conference to make any substantial pro-. 
re gress towards the re-establishment of a world system; but it 
would be a vast mistake to suppose that Roosevelt is not alive 

Pas to the importance of the international side of recovery. But 
first things first? has been his motto, and, rightly or wrongly, 
he decided that the first thing was to reorganise the home front. 
a He therefore used his powers and has exploited his tremendous 
[a popularity to set up in America a huge semi-voluntary 
_semi-state controlled system for the limitation of agricultural” 
_ production, the relief of unemployment, the shortening of hours 
_ and the raising of wages and the stimulation of industrial pro- 
_ duction. The American nation needed a mental tonic, an 
_ optimistic stimulant, and Roosevelt has given it to them. The: 
_ immediate effect of the Roosevelt plans was a sharp recovery 
in prices and an increase in business activity. The index of 
_ prices rose from 85 to nearly 100, and business activity from the 
depths of 60 in March to 90 in July. You may remember 
that at the peak of the boom business activity was represented 
y Tis. . ; 

| ghee July, 1933, ae have not been going so well. . 
activity has slowly fallen back from 90 to ‘somewhere 
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ce the ae ‘All tha rea were - ome 6 or a cents. 
“gramme is now entering its second and perhaps most critical 


_ the hope that such action would put more purchasing power 
into the hands of consumers and absorb unemployed men. — 
. That was a hope, and to aconsiderable extent the hope has been 
-tealised. But it is one thing to put purchasing power into 


again and pass it across a counter in exchange for higher-priced _ 


-which there was a 100 per cent, national enthusiasm and willing- PES 


_what the results have been. ; 


creased. The clashes between Labour and employers are growing 


‘making hay whilst the sun shines. It claims to have increased its 
‘membership to four million, and it aims at reaching ten million 


‘great experiment in state-planning, an experiment inaugurated 


had always seemed to be the chief stronghold of individualism and 


‘business principles. The vast system of War-time control in 


CT ee ame ee ae . nae 


~ bushel. Cotton fell to 9.5. cents. a pound. In July it was 11 
_ cents..a pound. The present position is that the Recovery Pr 


phase. The first phase, which lasted up to about August, was a 
period of faith. Wages were increased, hours were shortened, pin 


goods. So much for the hope of the first stage. The certainty of — 
this stage was that manufacturers’ costs would go up, and that 
business men would in many cases have to borrow in order to 
keep going whilst they were waiting for their higher costs to be ae 
offset by increased sales to the consumers. Another feature of .s 
‘Stage One which was important was that it was the periodduring __ a 


ness on the part of all classes to put the ideal of national recovery ie: 
first and class interest second. Now that StageOnehasended,the . 
American plan has passed from the period of faith into one of "Tg ; 
‘works. A great buying campaign has been launched with the ae 
‘slogan ‘Buy now and keep on buying’. It is early yet to report tid an 


The farmers are pointing out that the prices of the goods they Sere 
must buy have gone up, whilst the prices ofthe goodstheysellare = 
going down. The town dweller of the middle-class type sees that, Es 
although prices have gone up, his income has not always in- 


in extent and in unplesantness of feeling. The new codes have 
given organised Labour a position it hasneverenjoyedbeforein’ 
the U.S.A.,and the American Labour Federation is naturally =v 


members. Part of its policy is that of a thirty-hour week. On the | 
other side the owners have in many cases only accepted with ex- ss 
treme reluctance the provisions in the codes which give official ae 
status to the Unions. It seems safe to say thatif Labouris opening _ rae 
its mouth too wide for the peace of mind of President Roosevelt, . 
‘he is equally exercised by the fact that some employers are 
adhering to the codes more in theory than in practice. 


_A Great Experiment 
One can sum up the American situation as follows: Hereisa — 


because desperate situations need desperate remedies; an experi- 
mentin state control carried out in a country which up till now ieee 


private enterprise. It is an experiment which depends for success 
—at any rate in its early stages—upon the willingness of the 
American nation to forget a good many of their most cherished 


Great Britain in 1918 worked, and worked well, because members 
of the British public rated the need for winning the War higher 
‘than the normal object of making a personal profit out of busi- 
ness. The American plan is called the ‘New Deal’. The cards <, 
have been 'dealt—that was Stage One. The game is now on. If “Sieg 
either Labour, or the employers, or the farmers revoke and do ae 
not play fair, well—anything might happen in America. But if aR 
the President is able to mobilize that idealism which is in the 
American character, then the ‘New Deal’ might produce im- 
portant results both for America and the world.I have said 
nothing in this talk about inflation—the power which the Presi- 
dent holds in reserve to create three thousand million dollars of 


_notes and to devaluate it 50 per cent. The omission is deliberate. 


_Atthe present moment British emissaries are in the United States 
discussing the War debt question. It seems likely that the issue of 
these negotiations will depend upon the President’s monetary | 
policy, and when we know more about what is to happen about 
the debt we may—I think we shalli—know more as to whether 


_ the President intends to stabilise the dollar. As to the debt nego- 


tiations, the British have stated their case, and I cannot do better 


. than quote the remark attributed to Sir Ronald Lindsay i in the 


Press. He is reported as having said ‘We are coming with no 
particularly new ideas. We have to face this awful business each 
December and June. I am always hopeful’. 


‘The second of Mr. Mais’ talks from America will be reproduced 
in our nextissue, >. . 
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Brand-New Museums oa 
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- By S. F. MARKHAM” 2 4 


‘Mr. Markham, who is Empire Secretary.of the Museums Association, has recently completed, in company with Sir Henry 
Miers, a survey of the 1,200 museums of the Empire — 


N a general knowledge paper set some years ago the ques- 
tion was asked ‘What is a museum?’ and one suspiciously 
bright candidate replied ‘A dead zoo’. An even less com- 
plimentary definition is ‘a collection of fossils, curated by a 
fossil’. On the other hand I think it was Huxley who defined 
thie museum as ‘a collection of labels illustrated by specimens’. 
But the modern museum—that is to say, the really up-to-date, 
first-class, post-broadcasting-era museum, of which, unfortu- 
nately, there are only a few dozen in England, and probably 
not more than a couple of hundred throughout the world—is 
one of the finest.cultural assets-that-can grace any town or city, 
and becomes with the university and the library the third of 
that great trinity of institutions which stand for intellectual 
advancement, scientific knowledge and world-shaking investi- 
gation. A museum has peculiar advantages over the others for, 
whereas libraries deal with the printed word and the universi- 
ties with the spoken word, museurhs demonstrate the word. 


Where the Museum Beats the Book 


And in this sphere it has incalculable advantages over mere 
books or lecturers. No words can adequately describe light, 
sheen, hardness, three-dimensional capacity, or the involved 
intricacies of complicated machinery. No book can give to the 
mind the concept of world progress or evolution that a good 
biological museum gives. No words can bring an iota of the 
historical thrill that comes through seeing the actual chariots 
used by the Romans or the throne on which Tutankhamen 
sat, or the jewel that ‘King Alfred ordered’ in the Ashmolean; 
or at Pompeii to see the slave overcome by the fumes of 
Vesuvius still clasping in his hand the bag of gold he had been 
sent back by his master to fetch. 

And if these factors operate in the scientific or historical 
sphere, how much more so in the sphere of art? All the superb 
creations of the greatest artists are incontestably unreproduc- 
ible; and however clever printers are nowadays, no reproduc- 
tion will bring out the superb brushwork of Rembrandt, or 
even the colour tones of our most famous modern artists. No 
one would dream of being content to judge music by a descrip- 
tion of a piece, however well written; why, therefore, should we 
be content today to learn of our forefathers, of the animal 
world, of the whole range of science and beauty, without some 
recourse to those great treasure-houses of the nation where so 
much can be learnt with so little effort? 

It is an amazing thought that since Darwin’s day there has 
been practically no advancement in science, culture or in art— 
save in the three spheres of astronomy, mathematics and 
music—which does not owe some debt of gratitude to the 
museum service of the world. The whole theory of evolution 


-had its genesis in a museum. Lafcadio Hearn was inspired to 


investigate the remotest secrets of the Orient by hearing the 
reverberating boom of the Chinese gong in the Bangor 
Museum. Only the other day the newspapers reported how a 
distinguished American explorer was first inspired to con- 
quer unknown tracts of Antarctica through seeing a group of 


‘Eskimos with a dog-team and sledge in an American museum. 
The Leading Five. 


But a_doubt assails. me that many readers of this article 


might possibly have never seen a good museum in their lives, 


and having recently completed a survey of over 1,200 museums 


in all parts of the British Empire I can but admit that the 


average small town museum in Great Britain is an unqualified 
disgrace, and that to judge what a museum can do by these 
starved institutions is like Judging a football team by the 
broken shoe-lace. - 

I will therefore single out the five best museums in the 


Empire, and would strongly urge that-you should definitely 


visit one of these some time during the year in order to see a 
museum at its best. The five that I would select as being the 
most progressive in the.Empire are as follows: the Science 
Museum, South Kensington; the National Museum of Wales, 
Cardiff; the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh; the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto; and the Auckland Museum, New 
Zealand. The Science Museum is so handy for all Londoners 
and visitors to the metropolis that I am not going to take a 
great deal of space in emphasising its glories. Let me merely 
remark that this museum has the largest attendance of any 
museum in the world, and that if you are not careful you may 
become a museum fan as a result of your first visit. Last year 
no less than a million-and-a-half people visited this institu- 
tion, and I would that some power would give us the gift of 
ascertaining how many of these visitors have been inspired, 
either to invention or to investigation, as a result of their visits. 

The second and third museums on my list, the National 
Museum of Wales at Cardiff and the Royal Scottish: Museum 
at Edinburgh, are also within fairly easy reach of great num- 
bers of readers of THE LISTENER. Space is needed rather to 
describe the best of our overseas museums than to tell you 
about institutions you can see for yourselves, but the Palzo- 
zoic- Hall and the Children’s Gallery of the Edinburgh 
Museum are in themselves worthy of a visit to Scotland. 
Cardiff is Britain’s newest and most harmonious museum and, 
like the Science Museum and the Royal Scottish Museum, 
it is colourful, attractive and_ alive. 

Turning now to the two best museums in the British 
Dominions, Toronto has behind it a story that should make 
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Two of a'series of four wall cases at the Auckland Museum illustrating the History of Mankind. Unfortunately the colourful effect is not 
. brought out in a photograph 


any of our great cities pale with envy. Toronto is smaller than 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, or even Leeds, and yet 
it spends twice as much as any one of these cities on its 
museums and art-galleries, and has not only the finest Cana- 
dian collections to be found anywhere in the world, but also 
the best. Chinese collection to be found anywhere in the 
British Empire. One large hall in this museum, a very large 
hall indeed, has been specially constructed so as to give the 
Westerner a remarkable idea of Chinese art and culture at 
their height. 

For years now educational authorities have been organising 
courses in musical appreciation. Our great leaders of thought 
know that the-magic and mystery of great music cannot be 
acquired in a few hours, or by any kind of divine naiveté of 
wit. How much more, then, the need for Museum Apprecia- 
tion classes held in museums themselves! Fancy plays with 
the thought of a Director of one of our great institutions taking 
a handful of stolid British taxpayers and telling them, to begin 
with, that here in his particular museum is gathered together 


the greatest aggregation of certain objects in the world. Let 


him tell them why the objects have been gathered together; 
what use has been made of them by scientists or historians; 
how this particular specimen led X to the discovery of Y; and 
how their lives in consequence have become fuller, more vivid 
and less barbaric. But such effort would tax the powers of 
the cleverest official in any of our museums; it needs a Huxley 
or a Lodge to do it as it should be done, to set the example, to 
tread. the new path. Quite frankly, I do not believe that people 
in any average museum want to be told the Latin names of 
obscure insects or birds, but I do believe they are sufficiently 
interested in the biological sequence, or in human progress, 
call it what you will, to want to know why these millions of 
specimens have been gathered together often at an incredible 
cost both in cash and in lives. Let them then be shown the 
sequence behind exhibits, how the whole panorama of evolu-. 
tion or history can unfold itself to the earnest seeker. 

.. At the Auckland Museum there are two series of cases that 
attempt this almost impossible task. The first is the History. 
of ‘Mankind. I wish you could see this, as a mere photograph 
can bring out neither the colour nor the dimensions of the 
objects. Running along the top of the case are a series of artistic 
panoramas depicting typical scenes of the various ages, from 
the Icé Age onwards. Then below these, and in ordered suc- 
céssion, are shown the evolution of the skull of man over the 
period, and the development of his brain, then the tools and 


weapons that he evolved and the animals that he killed with 
them. Thus in a few feet of wall space one can gather visually 
the history of man through the prehistoric era. The second 
series of cases to which reference must be made deal with the 
History of Egypt. Here again the colour scheme is effective 
and arresting, and the photograph attached gives an idea of its 
other admirable features. 


A Curiosity of Ceylon 


Such museums as these contrast severely with some of our 
old-fashioned museums where rows and rows of unnatural 
birds languish on wooden pegs. But they contrast still more 
with a museum I visited in Ceylon: not strictly a ‘museum’ in 
the modern meaning of the word, but one that has interested 
me as much as any museum I have visited. At Kandy there is 
the world famous ‘Temple of the Tooth’, wherein is reputed 
to be preserved a tooth of the Buddha, and near to the temple 
is a fascinating library and museum contained in a small upper 
room. Unbelievers are admitted by a side entrance only, and 
at a table in the centre of the room sits a calm-faced Buddhist 
priest in his saffron robes and with shaved head. He expects 
you to show him deference, and it is extraordinary that you 
realise his right to deference. Then one by one he produces the 
treasures under his care: priceless book-bindings thousands of 
years old, and other religious relics carefully conserved here 
over hundreds of years. And then portraits will be shown of 
leading figures in the Buddhist world, accompanied by grave 
remarks full of learning. 

Is this a museum? Or should it not be placed in the same 
category as some Italian and Spanish churches? It is with 
infinite regret that I feel bound to deny its right to the title, a 
regret at the elimination. of something colourful and un- 
Western, a régret.at the elimination of the Orient’s approach 
to something indisputably Occidental. And yet, who knows 
but what the earliest museum known to history, that of 
Alexandria, may have been similar to that of the Temple of the 
Tooth at Kandy—priceless hand-wrought books, a few curios, 
artistic decorations and the living centre of a teacher, an 
Egyptian Solon or Socrates. 

It is indeed a far cry from this to the modern museum, but 
mankind has less and less time to gather the essentials of 
history, culture or science, but a greater desire to understand 
those essentials. Hence the modern museum and its undoubted 
success as a first-class educational and cultural factor. 
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Eliciting an Atisthetic 


e R. HOWARD MARSHALL has begun his tour 
Pas of the devastated regions of Great Britain—that 

is, those parts of our countryside which until a 

few years ago were unfrequented and unspoiled, 

and which are now threatened with a hideous marring by 
the spread of unregulated and unesthetic building. 

“ae ‘England is vanishing’, he tells us—illustrating his point by 

_-___ the detailed description of a journey along the coast of the 

") South Downs from Eastbourne to Portsmouth. What is it 
that Mr. Marshall, like many other observers, sees wrong 

- ___ with this stretch of country? First, buildings in the wrong 

__ place, where they intrude upon and spoil the beauty of the 

- scenery and the solitude of nature. Second, buildings 

and other structures that are ugly, inappropriate or badly 

-- constructed. Thirdly, desecration of what is not built over 

by litter, advertisements, and the destruction of wild flora 
and fauna. 

__ The indictment which Mr. Marshall seeks to prove by 
his evidence is now fairly familiar to people who have a 
sense of beauty and propriety and are lovers of nature. But 
the most stirring exposition of the evil will not help to solve 

: it unless much more systematic thought is given to the 

remedies to be adopted than has so far been the case. The 

desire of the townsman to live in the country—within easy 

____ reach of the sea if possible—or otherwise at least to fre- 

quent the country by means of motor transport, is as 
ae reasonable as it is inevitable. No amount of praising the 

OBE past and bemoaning the present tendency can put the clock. 

_--___ back in this respect. There is, indeed, one line of defence 


c eh country planning alongside of town planning. Such plan- 
.*. ning, together with the voluntary work of such bodies as 


se _ anisation from spreading over the whole country by creat- 
___—__ ng, as it were, reservations within which only certain kinds 
“9 of building or none at all can take place. But the trouble 


with all planning legislation of this kind is that it is easier . 


to pass than to carry into effect, for under our English 
System of local government such Acts as the Town and 
= Ye, Country Planning Act of 1932 are really dependent for 
____ their efficacy on the willingness and capacity of a multitude 

we not small local authorities to administer them well and truly. 


U persons who hardly understand what the touted is about 
“ Hee and lack the esthetic sense required to correct it; and 


in which many idealists have faith: that i is, the adoption of © 


the National Trust, aims at preventing the evils of suburb- 


from his estimate of Britain’s economic difficulties in the 


*England’s Crisis. By André Siegfried. Revised and Balarged 7 Edition. Cape. 6s. 


larger, local authorities ‘there are elements by no ‘means ‘ 
convinced even of the necessity or desirability of these 
Acts. If we want proof of this, we have only to read Mr. 
Julian Huxley’s account of present-day scientific research — 
in building, and to contrast the possibilities which the 
scientist now offers us of well-built, efficient and even beau- 
tiful houses with the actuality of shacks, bungalows, villas 
and cottage rows which innumerable small builders have ~ 


run up during the past dozen years. Good architectural 
design, structural soundness, elimination of noise, stan- = = 
dardisation of building materials, and other advantages are 
all within reach of the present-day builder; but how often bree: 
do we see these advantages used? of 
The problem of saving the countryside, then, is not ae o> 
a problem of legislation at all. It is a problem of education. R, 
Until the people of this country, adults and children, are 
really aware of what is wrong, and alternately of whatis = 
right, in the matter, indifference and opposition willcon- 
tinue to prevent the application of the most excellently PP 


devised rules for reform. The Council for the Preservation oa 
of Rural England at its recent Annual Conference showed "ig 
itself awake to this fact, and took a step which will perhaps 
have more far-reaching consequences than all the legis- 
lation we can devise. At the suggestion of Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish, the Council decided to set up a small committee 
of educational experts to frame a course of instruction 
which could be included in the school curriculum under 
the subject of geography, and which would teach children 
the meaning of beauty of scenery and begintodeveloptheir 
usually neglected esthetic sense. Such a course would 
comprise ‘an analysis, however simple and elementary, of 

the conditions which determine the beauties of town and 
country’. Ever since the coming of industrialism, we have 
been an zsthetically backward people, and today we let the 
majority of our children grow up in ignorance of art and 
without any standards to judge of beauty. And it is because 

our children grow up with unobservant and insensitive 
eyes that, either as builders, or as house-owners, or as 
ramblers, they are unaware of the vandalism which they are 
causing. 

We hope that the C.P.R.E. will persevere in this piece of 
educational work which it has set before it. Not only ele- 
mentary and secondary school children need it, but a simi- 
lar manual of instruction should be made available for 
adults, too. Parents, architects, councillors, builders, local 
government officials, all could benefit from a plain exposi- 
tion of the principles involved, with adequate pictorial : 
illustration. We have as a nation set ourselves the task of 
slum clearance; but do we realise that this kind of positive - — 
educational work is the necessary complement of slum ~~ 
clearance, and that without it we are poet transferring or 
sp siay 1 the evil, ‘not curing it? 


: Week by Week © 


GREAT many readers of Professor André Sieg- 
fried’s book on England’s Crisis*, which was first 
published in 1931, will be curious to see what 
~~ KXthe prophet has to say today in retrospect about 
his own predictions. In the preface to the new edition of 
his book just published, M. Siegfried admits that he was 
over-pessimistic two years ago. ‘I did not appraise atits proper 
value’, he says, ‘the full moral strength of the English when 
on the defensive’. In general M. Siegfried does not abate much 
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present age. He still thinks we are faced with the inescapable : 
difficulty that ‘a small island with several million inhabitants  _ 
accustomed to a high standard of living cannot afford to live = = 
to itself’, although the trend of our recent policy has been in 
this direction: He admits that Britain i is not trying by! her new a> 
protectionist policy to build up a completely ‘shut in’ econo- 2 
mic system isolated from Europe an the test of the nome 
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But he does see signs of some decline of interest in world 
trade on Britain’s part, and a tendency to accept a lesser 
sphere of influence. The most interesting point about’ Pro- 
fessor Siegfried’s analysis is, however, the emphasis that he 
places on national character. This, he agrees, is the element in 
the cituation which logical foreigners do not always allow for. 
The Englishman has an exceptional capacity for rallying round 
his national leaders in times of emergency, a faculty which, 
says M. Siegfried, ‘is 75 per cent. due to loyalty, but also 25 
per cent. due to lack of a critical sense’. Much of what 
M. Siegfried says accords well with the current broadcast talks 
on ‘Our National Character’. Later on we are promised contri- 
butions by foreigners to this series. Here, at any rate, is one 
that we must all admit is exceedingly shrewd. 


* * * 


Writers of today find it more and more necessary to define 
their audience. So long as literacy was a class privilege the 
need did not arise and Dr. Johnson could, with perfect sin- 
cerity, rejoice to concur with the common reader. But cir- 
cumstances have changed since the eighteenth century and 
within the last fifty years we find Nietzsche forced to invent 
an audience of ‘esprits libres’ or ‘good Europeans’, a body of 
opinion since further subdivided into ‘plain men’ and ‘high- 
brows’. Now we are contemplating the emergence of a third 
division, the ‘intelligent man’ of the publishers’ autumn cata- 
logues. Can we dismiss him, too, as a writer’s phantom, or is 
he indeed the significant person with whom we all vaguely 
feel the future rests? Certainly that is how he appears to his 
erudite and tireless guides through Europe and world chaos, 
G. D..H. and M. I. Cole. The Coles have never defined their 
“intelligent man’ (Mr. Shaw, who gave them the original idea, 
spoke, be it noticed, to the Intelligent Woman!), but they 
have given some indications of where to look for him. He is 
to be found in a ‘new intermediate class’ between the two 
opposing Marxian camps, a class which ‘possesses precisely 
the qualities of initiative and leadership which the older petite 
bourgeoisie so markedly lacks’. Hence the importance of his 
initiation into the mysteries of politics and economics, matters 
in which he normally takes little interest. Only at the present 
time when interest in his job—usually technical or professional 
—makes him ‘keen to find the means of carrying it on effi- 
-ciently’ can he be stirred to their consideration. Unlike the 
‘plain man’ he is open to ideas, unlike the ‘economic man’ 
he might act upon them. That is why he provides the ideal 
audience for any writer with a reforming programme. It is 
clear, too, that in the future all forms of propaganda will be 
directed more and more towards influencing him, for whereas 
in Italy and Germany—if the Coles are to be believed—he is 
behind the Fascist. parties, in England he has not yet declared 
his political alliance. Many will doubt if the ‘intelligent man’ 
is quite so common as the Coles appear to think; and some 
may suspect that these Guides, with their hundreds of pages 
of closely-packed matter printed in small type, are not so 
much for conscientious assimilation and digestion by the ‘intel- 
ligent man’ as for use as pocket encyclopedias by men who 
would like to think themselves intelligent. 


* * * 


One of the chief characteristics of modern education is the 
high value which it places upon ‘direct experience’. No more 
striking evidence of this could be given than in the history of 
the School Journey Association now about to enter upon a 
new phase of development. Founded to organise school travel 
parties or to give assistance to poorer boys who might not 
otherwise be able to afford it, the Association has, since its 
first tour in 1888, steadily extended its activities until at the 
present time 60,000 children travel under its care. And with 
the growth of the Association, travel has been gaining a 
recognised place as an educational factor. From something to 
‘be undertaken only as a sideline in the holidays, it has now 
established a right to occupy school time. Besides sending 
English children abroad, the Association superintends the 
visits of children from the Dominions and foreign children to 
this country and one of the most important objects of the 
recent meeting at the Mansion House, presided over by the 
Lord Mayor, was the raising of funds for the foundation of 
hostels, in which to accommodate the visitors. All such 
activities assume the high value of travel. Yet, as the speeches 
at the Mansion House betrayed, the assumption is too often 
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based upon political expedience. That the activities of the 
Association may help to promote a better understanding 
between nations is certainly to be desired, but emphasis 
should surely be placed much more upon their educational 
function. Little has been done te consider how travel can be 
made to yield the maximum experience for the young mind. 
Yet that this is an educational problem of the utmost import- 
ance was obvious to Lord Bacon. ‘Travel, in the Younger 
Sort’, he wrote, ‘is a part of Education’, and he laid down 
certain stringent regulations for those who would reap its 
benefits, one at least of which is worthy of serious attention. 
‘He that travelleth into a Country, before he hath some En- 
trance into the Language, goeth to School and not to travel’. 
Contact with a foreign mind, as it expresses itself in a foreign 
language, is better educational matter than any amount ot 
vague sight-seeing. Wandering scholars there used to be in 
the Middle Ages, and wandering scholars we might: have 
again if we do not spoil their sincerity by turning them into 
‘young ambassadors’. 
* * * 


The startling increase in road accidents recorded in the returns 
for London during the past quarter is once more bringing to 
the fore the old question of the desirability of a speed limit for 
motor-cars. After its abolition in 1930 there was for a short time 
a decline in the number of accidents, but now the curve has 
risen again to alarming heights, and the evil is attributed by 
the police mainly to the bad driving of private cars (all other 
vehicles being still subject to a speed limit). If the present 


increase continues, public opinion will certainly demand that - 


something should be done, but not necessarily the crude re- 
imposition of a flat-rate speed limit. The matter could surely 
be treated more scientifically nowadays. Has the experiment 
which has been tried in some towns such as Oxford of limiting 
speed on urban roads been justified? Or, on the other hand, 
is it true that the worst accidents take place on broad new by- 
pass roads which tempt to excessive speed? It has surely been 
proved that speed in itself is not dangerous, and if this is so the 
remedy should be directed to the real fault—the low standard 
of driving. It seems doubtful whether the tests of fitness which 
were introduced in 1931 have really proved stringent enough. 
It is here perhaps that we should look for a tightening up if 
public opinion demands it. 
x * * 


The creation of a new loan fund for students at Cambridge 
will solve a problem which has long been pressing, and which, 


in the present financial crisis, has become especially urgent.- 


According to the retiring Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Will Spens, 
the fund is intended ‘to assist undergraduates already in resid- 
ence, who may have difficulties in finishing their course, 
either through unforeseeable expenditure or as a result of a 
change in their circumstances’. The administering of the fund 
will presumably be discretionary, but it is certain to raise 
fundamental questions of policy—whether, for example, the 
University can be justified in assisting those who have obvious- 
ly been extravagant or those whose work has not been satis- 
factory. One great advantage attaches to the fund: the Univer- 
sity will now be able to render assistance to persons whom, 
apart from scholastic merit, she may regard as desirable. Ex- 
perience in the past has proved that the scholarship type of 
mind does not always prove itself in after life the most distin- 
guished. It may now be found possible to adjust the balance. 
Loans will, of course, have to be repaid over a subsequent 
term of years and it is hoped that the fund will become, ‘as 
repayments tend towards an average’, self-supporting. By 
such means, a situation which has brought embarrassment on 
more than one distinguished person, has been mitigated. We 
are reminded of the illustrious Samuel Johnson, forced by the 
pressure of debt to leave Pembroke College, Oxford, before he 
could take his degree, and of the late Lord Birkenhead, piling 
up huge debts with Oxford tradesmen, and advising all ambit- 
ious young men, rather than miss their higher education, to 
do likewise. Clearly for the professional man, education is the 
best sort of investment, even though it may add the burden of 
debt to the early years of struggle. In contrast to the bene- 
volent system now installed at Cambridge, we may note the 
practice common in American Universities of ‘working a way 
through college’. Since such a process drastically limits the 
activities of a full university life, there seems no reason to 
doubt the superiority of the Cambridge system. 
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Unrest in the Far East 


By VERNON BARTLETT 
Broadcast on October 23 


few weeks ago I was arguing with a German in Geneva 
about the foreign policy of his government, when sud- 


denly he interrupted me. ‘It is quite true’, he said, ‘that: 


our countries cannot understand each other for the time 
being. It is very unfortunate and very important, but the most 
significant fact in Europe today is that brand-new Japanese 
bicycles are being unshipped in Hamburg for sale at twelve 
shillings apiece’. Indeed, the Japanese problem still remains 
one of the most serious in the world. At least so I believe, 
although I say it with some diffidence, because I used to 
get into trouble with some listeners when I suggested that 
the Japanese would not be able to withdraw their troops into 
the narrow Japanese zone along the South Manchurian railway, 
as they had declared their intention of doing more’ than two 
years ago. They have not done so, and although the Manchukuo 
State which they established and which they control is making 
gallant efforts to get rid of the bandits who hamper trade, it 


is all the more difficult for them to do so now that these bandits: 


can also argue that they are acting as patriotic Chinese in 
making life difficult for the Japanese and their protégés: And 
above all, while Manchuria gives Japan the raw materials which 
she badly needed, it doesn’t give her an outlet for her. excess 
population. The Japanese simply will not settle in Manchuria, 
and that is all that there is to be said about it. Consequently 
. Europeans who supported Japan’s action in Manchuria because 
they thought it would divert her attention from their own Far 
Eastern territories are as uneasy as ever because the problem 


of Japanese emigration remains unsolved, while her power to’ 


force a solution of it—if ever she chose to use that: power—is 
much greater than it was now that she can get raw materials 
from the Asiatic continent. 

For the moment the chief danger is that of trouble between 
Japan and Russia over the Chinese Eastern Railway, which was 
built by the Russians—mainly, by the way, with French capital 


—in the eighteen-nineties, and which makes a very valuable’ 


short cut across northern Manchuria to Vladivostock: ‘There’ 
has been a tremendous squabble over the ownership of this 
railway, because Manchukuo does not recognise all the agree- 
ments made by the Chinese government in Nanking, or even 
by the former Chinese government in Manchuria. While the 
squabbles go on the Japanese have been building ‘loop-lines: 
which will very much lessen the importance of the Chinese 
Eastern by allowing the produce of northern Manchuria 
(especially the valuable soya bean) to reach the sea without 
passing over this Russian-owned track. The Russians, making 
the best of a bad job, have been trying to sell the railway to the 
Manchukuo government. The original price they asked for it was 
twenty-five million pounds, and the original price offered by the 
Manchukuo government was certainly not more than one-fifth 
of that amount. It takes some time to bridge a gap like that, 
even when both parties want to reach an agreement, but mean- 
while the value of the railway goes down every day. Man- 
chukuo is in no hurry to buy,-and according to documents 
published “by :the Russian” government ‘a +fortnight ago, the 
Japanese government is planning to seize the railway and have 
done with it.The Japanese indignantly deny that.these docus 
ments: are genuine, and they have even hinted at the possi- 
bility of breaking off diplomatic relations with Russia to show 
their indignation. 

The chances of another Russo-Japanese war are: not so 
remote as one would like them to be. A successful Japanese war 
against Russia now would not only. wipe. out what is left of 
Russian influence in Manchuria, but it might also give Japan 
the port_of Vladivostock and the valuable eastern provinces of 
Siberia. Russia most certainly would like to avoid a war now, 

.for the Trans-Siberian railway is still a single-track affair along 
which there are, I believe, only four trains a day in each 
direction, and the work.of doubling it will not be completed 
for some years. It would take weeks to send an army corps 
anywhere~ west of Lake Baikal, and there would» be no 
possibility of bringing reinforcements. by sea, as was the case 


in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904—the Japanese fleet could- 


easily put a stop to that. The two Russian army corps which 
I believe are now in that part of the world would have a very 
difficult time against the Japanese, with their short lines of 
communication and their better geographical position. 

The principal Russian asset would seem to be the large 
number of aeroplanes that they already have in-the neighbour- 
hood of Vladivostock, for these machines would be able to do 
tremendous damage to Japanese cities and arsenals if war were 
to break out. Somebody a few days ago told me a story which 
may be untrue, although it cam: froma rather important 


source, but which seems to illustrate the present feeling between 
Russia and Japan. A very large squadron of Japanese aeroplanes 
recently flew from Korea over Russian territory. A still larger 
squadron of Russian machines immediately left the ground, 
rose above the Japanese machines and accompanied them back- 
over Japanese territory. A dayor two later the Japanese apolo- 
gised that some of their aircraft had lost their way in the fog 
and had flown over Russian soil, whereupon the Russians 
replied with an apology that some of their aircraft, blown out 
of their course by the strong gale, had flown over Japanese 
territory. I repeat, that story is probably not true, but it repre~ 
sents the state of mind of the two governments. » . o 
- It sounds rather cold-blooded to be talking in this way about 
the possibility of a war in the Far East, but it is important for, 
us to watch the situation there closely. The rise in the price of 
silk has made the political situation inside Japan less acute, 
because the farmer is no longer in-such desperate difficulties 
to pay his taxes. At the same time, the fall in the value of the 
yen makes it possible for the Japanese to export all sorts of goods 
at prices with which the-rest.of the world cannot possibly: 
compete. But the budget deficit this year is estimated at about 
forty-six million- pounds, and there is a considerable increase 
in the national debt. There are various rumours to suggest that 
there will soon.be an open military and naval. dictatorship. 
General Araki, the Minister of War, who is by no means. an 
extremist when compared with many other officers, leaves us 
in no doubt what that dictatorship would mean,- He talks 
so much like one. of. the leaders - of--National Socialism “in: 
Germany that they. might almost exchange speeches. In a 
recent article in a Japanese military paper, he writes: melt 
’. The white races have turned the ‘Asiatic nations purely and simply: 
into: objects of repression: Imperial Japan cannot and should. not 
allow: their impudence to ‘pass any longer without punishment. The 
principle of our Empire is the incarnation of justice and right. Every 
Japanese should-be ready spiritually and materially to help in the 
establishment. of this Empire, even if we have to take up arms. Bat 
if we show absolute firmness we. can attain our ends without having — 
to draw,the sword. .. ..Our country is determined to spread its+2 
national ideal across the seven seas and across the five continents of 
the’'earth, even if we have to use force. We are the descendants of the: ~ 
gods, and we must reign over the world. -~ Sieg ta ST See 
I quote from that article because it may help to bring home. 
to us the fact that the Far Eastern problem is a really important 
one, and not merely from the commercial point of view. Even 
if increases in tariffs keep. Japanese cotton and Japanese electric 
bulbs: out of our country.and our. commonwealth, the political. ; 
problem still will not be solved. In fact, it. will. be made more 
acute. The population of Japan in 1874 was thirty-four millions;, . 
in 1933 it was about sixty-four. The population is growing ata 
rate of. some eight hundred thousand a year, and yet emigrants, as 
I have already pointed out, do not like the climate of Manchuria,, 
and they cannot go to Korea where the population is already 
very. dense: and with-a still lower standard of living than that., 
in Japan. What, then, is the future of Japan to be? Many, of 
the younger officers are developing an extreme form of National 
Socialism, and.a good many of them demand that their country 
should turn away from Western ideas of civilisation altogether. 
_ “Their dislike of capitalism is almost as great as their dislike 
of communism. The patriotic societies which use political 
murder as a weapon are so popular that the counsel! for the 


prosecution referred recently to the naval officers. who assas- 


sinated the-Prime Minister’ last year in these terms: ‘Sub- 
jectively theydeserve sympathy, but the deeds which they 
committed, urged on by strong motives, are very deplorable 
for the state’. There is a large budget deficit and the whole 
revenue from .taxation is already earmarked for the debt 
service and the fighting forces, but, like the Nazis in-Germany, 
the Japanese will accept almost any extra taxation and subscribe 
to almost any loan to strengthen the army and navy. 
Meanwhile -the struggle between them and the European 
powers for economic influence in China goes on. Last year, as was 
only to be expected after the Sino-Japanese dispute, their trade- 
with. China dropped heavily, and they are very alarmed by the way . 
in which the United States and several European nations made 
the most of this drop. In particular the sale of American and 
other aeroplanes to China is a source of worry to them. And 
all these considerations—the need for markets, and for outlets for 
emigrants, the serious friction with Russia, and the more ~ 


remote possibility of serious friction with the United States— - 


seem to suggest that Japan will very shortly-try to make her .s 
peace with China. We may yet see the yellow races combining 


to choke out the influence. of the white races in the Far Ea 
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Building and Shelter 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


N discussing science in its relation to the art and business 
of building and construction, I want to begin by asking you 
to think of the rather curious contrast between the motor 
industry and the building industry. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Great War makes a convenient landmark. In the years since the 
end of the War, the quality and convenience of motor-cars has 
been improved out of all recognition, their price has in general 
gone down, and the supply has been adequate to meet the 


A housing contrast, Compare this habitation for hamans—in the slums— 


demand. But with houses the supply has been far from adequate; 
their price has in general gone up, and their quality and conveni- 
ence have remained stationary, or at best been slightly improved. 

This contrast is undoubtedly linked up with the contrast in 
the method of production in the two cases. With motor-cars, the 
outstanding features are rapid mass-production 
in the factory on the one hand, and on the other 
intensive research and invention, with speedy 
utilisation of their results. With houses,.on the 
contrary, the structure is slowly built-up on the 
site, and it is fair to say that traditional methods 
both of production and construction have 
remained in the saddle. 

There is, however, afurther fact. There have 
not been wanting men to notice this contrast, 
and to try to remedy it by applying the methods 
of mass-production and modern technology to 
housing. At one time, for instance, it was steel 
houses that were going to revolutionise the 
industry, at another the cottages made of con- 
crete cast in moulds. But so far none of these 
attempts has been successful. Some of the 
reasons for this have at first sight seemed to be 
unconnected with the merits of the schemes 
—for instance, the resistance of the building 
trades unions to the schemes for providing 
steel houses, on the ground that they would not 
only throw the traditional building crafts into 
chaos, but would largely substitute unskilled 
for skilled labour: But in the final rehousing, 
the reason for the failure of these projects. is 
that they have deserved to fail—because they 
shave not provided an article suited for its 
purpose. One trouble with the steel houses, for 
-jnstance, was corrosion—corrosion of the steel 
skin. Men used:to steel construction in other 
fields, such as: ship-building, reply that. they 
have got over the corrosion trouble there. To 


do so, however, means constant painting at frequent intervals; 
and to have an army of painters going over all the houses in 
a neighbourhood as often as they go over a ship’s hull would 
mean a radical change in outlook on the part of builders, local 
authorities, and most of all of the occupiers of the houses, to 
whom it would be an infernal nuisance, apart from preventing 
their growing creepers up their walls. Another even more radical 
trouble was condensation: the houses were cheap to put up, but 
when they were lived in, it was found that 
moisture condensed on their ceilings and walls 
in a most unpleasant way. 

In other words, the problem had been looked 
at from the standpoint of cheap construction 
only; the comfort and convenience of the user 
had not been properly taken into account. So 
far, that has been the trouble with all attempts 
to apply mass-production to housing: the pro- 
moters have forgotten to think of a// the needs 
which a good house stands for. Of course, 
shelter is the most obvious need catered for by 
a house. But shelter does not mean merely 
having a roof over your head: it means also 
being protected from cold and wet, and further 
it means privacy—protection from the distrac- 
tions of the rest of the world, and especially 
from noise. The old type of house, produced 
by traditional methods without any thought of 
science, did on the whole stand up to all these 
demands. When properly built, its thick walls 
of brick or stone only allowed a slow passage 
of heat, so that rooms could be kept warm in 
winter and cool in summer: they did not allow 
the rain to come through, nor permit much 
condensation of moisture inside, and on the 
whole they cut off noise very efficiently. On the 
other hand, such houses took a long time to put 
up, and used a very large amount of material. 


The one really radical change in building 
methods which is based upon science is the 
modern framed building of steel or reinforced 
concrete. This makes possible a consider- 
able economy in construction by demanding 
less material in the walls: the frame takes 
all the weight, and the walls, relieved of 
the need for providing support, can be made much thinner, But 
when you try to effect this economy you are at once up against 
difficulties. If you economise on outer walls, you are likely to 
lose heat too quickly: if you economise on inner walls, you are 
likely to get noise passing too easily from room to room. In addi- 
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“tion, ‘ake new construction brings new difficulties of i its ¢ own: the 


we Teteel: beams, pipes and so on which run long distances through ©. “ 
_ the building, provide excellent channels along: which sound can - surface of the earth in the latitude of the site; the sun is repre- 
travel. The result, in some otherwise admirable modern build- 


_ings, is a nightmare of noise. 
Last week I visited the Building Research Station at Watford, 
which is one of the research institutions under the’ Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, saw the work that was 


going on there, and had a long: talk with the Director, Dr.’ 


_Stradling. His job, as he explained to me, is first and foremost to 
“see the problem as a whole. There is’a very real need. for 
-economy in construction if we are to have decent houses at a 
-reasonable price. -There is a need for rapidity in construction, 
not only for economy’s sake, but because the country needs a 
“great many new buildings and needs them quickly. But the 
“materials and the design must be such that damp or sound do 
“not pass through too readily, that the fabric is resistant to decay 
and corrosion, that moisture does not condense inside, that there 
is decent ventilation, and that the general layout is convenient. 
~The excellent building methods of earlier centuries were the 
result of good. craftsmanship based on tradition, and the crafts- 


-manship and the tradition were essentially local, and repre- - 
_Sented experience in dealing with locally-favoured building | 
“material. The effect of modern conditions has been a mix-up. 


‘Ease of transport and communications not only brings slate to 
‘areas where tiles have been traditional, bricks to regions accus- 


_tomed to build’in stone, and so on, but also brings the building — 


‘craftsman from one area to another where his particular skill no 


‘longer applies. Traditions were once adapted to materials: now 


they are all jumbled higgledy-piggledy. 

_. Dr. Stradling illustrated his point from plastering. “There are 
“many sources of lime in Britain. They come from: different 
-natural deposits and possess different physical and chemical 
_ properties—in the rate of setting, for instance—and hence each 
-requires a different technique in the handling. In the old “days 
‘there were as many traditions of the plasterer’s craft as there 
‘are different varieties of lime in the country. Today the 
plasterer, confronted, with some new brand of lime he has not 


_ been brought up on, may. make little mistakes which yet may, 


have disastrous results—such as the cracking off of all the 
‘plaster. The modern pressure on speed ‘in construction also 
introduces a variation on all traditional methods, and often 
makes little errors more serious in their results. 

Dr. Stradling was quite definite as to the right line to pursue. 
For one thing, he believes that good craftsmanship is still, 
‘and will for some time continue to be, the basis of good building. 
“The time may come, he argued, when houses can be mass- 
‘produced—the different ingredients, such as steel frame, walls, 
_ glass, plumbing and so on being made ona large scale, in different 
‘factories, and then assembled, rather as a car is assembled, by a 
_ specialist firm; and people will discuss the date and brand 

of their houses as they now do of their cars. But before that is 
possible, a great deal of research will have had to be undertaken, 
‘and changes effected in business organisation and social 
outlook. Meanwhile, we must pin our faith to craftsmanship, 
and craftsmanship means a good rule-of-thumb; after that has 
been mastered, it is possible to think of beauty. 
But—and this i is where research comes in—there is no reason 
_ for a rule-of-thumb to be unscientific. The first need today in 
_ building research is to find out the scientific bases for traditional 
‘methods. The second is to get really accurate standard specifica- 
‘tions for materials. The two points, of course, link up with each 
other, for a good tradition can only grow up with a uniform 
material to work on. To go back to our example of plastering, 
a great deal of research has been going on to find the best 
mixtures which will combine ease of working, strength, rigid 
_ setting, and other desirable properties—with a good deal of 
‘success. But this does not dispense with the need for rule-of- 
thumb. In fact, you want the rule-of-thumb procedure very 
‘carefully laid down, so that craftsmen accustomed to other 
‘traditions shall not make little mistakes. which upset the whole 


‘process. If-you have standard materials; you can work out a. 


‘scientific method of treatment for them: and if you have this 
scientific basis you arrive at a rule-of-thumb which can be 
reasonable, communicable, and flexible, instead of rigid, 
traditional, and obstinate. 

So that is perhaps the main aim of the Shon ao get 
materials standardised so that architects, builders and craftsmen 
‘shall know what they are dealing with, and to work out the 


scientific basis for the treatment of the ‘materials, on which to. 


build up a new and intelligent tradition of craftsmanship. 
This must be done for quite new materials and processes, 
‘like concrete and steel construction, just as much as for old ones, 
‘like lime or brick-work. 

' Then, too, a great déal of research is going on in special fields © 
‘affecting the comfort of the house-user, such as those which 
concern warmth and noise. One concerns what has been called 
sun-planning—-siting and designing a house so as to get the ~ 
‘maximum amount of sunlight. This can be dealt with if a 
specialist is called in who knows all about calculating the exact 
direction of sunshine at different hours of the day and different 
Seasons of the year in different latitudes; but a much simpler 
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apparent. 


‘for work on heating. But even though it was specially designed 
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method ‘Kas: been opie at Watford by. using. a. mod Pe 
model ‘is put on- ‘a board which can be- tilted to represent-the : 


sented by a lamp. This is made to slide up and downaboardto 
represent the position of the sun at any time of the year, while ; 
the board is made to rotate to represent the effect of the earth . 
spinning on its axis every twenty-four hours. By means of this, i 
the amount ‘of sunshine which falls on the outside of a house 
and gets in through the window can be at once made visibly a 


Then in the pont of the station is an ‘experimental house’ 


for the work, the variations in our British weather made it diffi- ae 
_cult to carry out the necessary researches, and now they are 

‘going to put up an experimental house inside another house, or 

rather inside another set of walls and roof. Then they will be 

able to make artificially whatever weather they like outside the 
‘experimental house by controlling the temperature and moisture 

and other atmospheric conditions in the space between it and 

the outer shell. Valuable information is already being got as to — ‘ 
the heat-retaining qualities of various types of wall panellings 
and so on. In addition, attempts are being made toreduce prob- 
lems of human comfort to scientific terms. Our human bodies — 
are sensitive not merely to the temperature, but to humidity, 


air currents, and other factors. A rather elaborate apparatus has = 
been devised to give a definite measure of as many of these | 
factors as possible, and with these measurements are being he 


made under various conditions of. ventilation and heating 
systems. This particular work is only in its infancy and there will 
be much co-operation needed with bodies like the Medical 
- Research Council: but it is bound to throw a great deal of light 
on all the new problems arising from the introduction of new 
types of heating like gas-fires and those like central heating and 
electric radiation which demand no draught and therefore dis- _ 
. pense. with’ chimneys and flues, and in ‘general to make’ Htc . 
more comfortable. : ~ 

The sound problems ‘are just as interesting. The testing. ona ar 
practical side is done at Watford, but the fundamental research 4 
is mostly being carried out at the National Physical Laboratory 
at Teddington, which I visited earlier, and also in the labora- 
tories of Metro Vickers at Manchester and in shige laboratories 
I have not yet had an opportunity of visiting. © on 

The National Physical Laboratory reminds me that the con- 
struction of buildings is not the only kind of construction. There 
are bridges and all sorts of other engineering structures to be 
thought of. For the erection of these, of course, all kinds of 
scientific research, from pure mathematics down to elaborate 
testing of stresses and strains, is absolutely necessary... ~ 

One series of researches at the National Physical Laboratory i is 
dealing with a new process in steel-working—the making, of 
joints. by-electric welding instead of riveting. In electric welding 
an electric arc is used, and actually melts the two bits of steel - 


"together. But as yet little is known 4s to the limits of strength of : 


joints made in. this way and the best methods of using the pro- 
‘cedure. Elaborate tests are now being made, and we shall soon 
know the safety factor, and consequently where the new inven- 
tion can rightly be used. In addition, new alloys are being tested 
out not only for steel construction (the new steels are really 
more ‘essential for other branches of industry), but also for 
plumbing. Some of the new lead alloys on which the Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association is working are likely to do 
away with many ‘troubles that now beset the builder or’ the 
householder. .  - * 
Coming back to the Station at Watford, T must: try to bring 
before you some of the particular bits of research I saw going on ; 
there. One very simple experiment concerns the testing of brick, = 
Brick samples from all over the country are stuck upright in the 
_ soil, half buried, “and left there for a year? The effect on the 
spectator is. that of a large cemetery on a- small scale: and the 
effect on some of the bricks is very serious! If they happen to be Pg ay 
under-burnt, or to have certain kinds of salts in their composi- 4 
tion, they crack and split. There are plenty of other tests on as 
bricks too, the general aim being to ensure a higher Ps and ae 
“amore uniform standard. 2 
Then there was some Gachiadg work in progress on the ate 
subject of pile-driving. ‘At the moment, concrete piles are 
much in vogue; but when they meet a hard layer sometimes 
‘they splinter and mushroom out at the foot, or break slantwise 
so that the top half is forced down alongside the bottom half. 
To avoid these accidents, which’ at best cause the los’ of the 
Piles, and at worst may endanger the safety of the construction 
_ they are to support, it is necessary to know just what forces 
‘a pile will stand, and just what forces it is actually subjected aod 
to. Now quartz, as was found out by pure | phere ry inacademic 
laboratories, has the curious property of altering its electrical 
_ resistance under pressure. So quartz crystals with wires attached 
“are cast y in the interior of a concrete’ pile, and then. the 
' pile is driven with different degrees of force through material 
of different hardness. An electric current is sent through the 
quartz all the time, and its variations are automatically recorded 
by the aid of a special cathode-ray tube. Hel to the brea of 
this and the rest of the electrical part of sence ae i 
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‘Cemetery’ at the Building Research Station for comparing the 
durability underground of various types of bricks. The photograph 
was taken before the bricks were buried 
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Sop ee ; ‘Interior of a room at the Experimental House at the Buuding 
Mechanical testing laboratory at the Building Research Station, Research Station, showing some of the apparatus used in research 
on heating 


_ showing a test in progress on a pier of sand-lime bricks 
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got by the Building Research Station from the Radio Research 
Station, another of the institutions under the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, a fact which excellently 
illustrates the advantages of proper co-operative organisation 
in research. Bang comes the pile-driver on the head of the pile; 
the quartz is-squeezed; the flow of electric current is altered; 
the alteration, translated into terms of light, is recorded on a 
photographic film; and from the amount of the alteration the 
exact pressure inside the pile can be accurately calculated. In a 
year or so there will be no excuse for broken piles. 

Then there is the special laboratory, recently finished for 
research on concrete—much the best-equipped in the world. 
Its atmosphere is maintained under constant conditions of 
temperature and humidity—a necessity for the scientific study 
of a material like concrete, which alters its properties with the 
temperature and especially with the amount of moisture it 
contains. So far the mixing of concrete, even on the largest 
scale, has been rather a haphazard business; in this laboratory 
trained chemists are working out the exact changes in its 
composition and its properties which are brought about by 
altering the proportions of its ingredients and the temperature 
at whichitis melted inthe kilns. 
For this, miniature furnaces 
are needed in which the tem- 
perature can be controlled and 
recorded. By means of an elec- 
trical regulating device (again 
- made possible by earlier re- 
search in pure physics) these 
furnaces can be held at tem- 
peratures up to nearly 3,000 
degrees Fahrenheit with a vari- 
ation of less than a degree! If 
they take advantage of the 
results of this work, manufac- 
turers will soon be able to pro- 
duce concrete to any particular 
specification as required. 

It is quite clear that research 
is doing a great deal for build- 
ing. It is laying the basis for a 
craftsmanship based on scien- 
tific knowledge instead of 
half-conscious tradition. It is 
making it possible to prepare 
standards for all the multitude 
of materials and objects used 
in building. This might make 
it possible to reduce the waste 
of mere variety and to raise 
quality; we might have stan- 
dards not only laid down on 
paper, but enforced through 
bye-laws and regulations. It is 
helping with the introduc- 
tion and testing of new 
building materials, like steel, 
concrete, synthetic stone and 
the like. It is paying atten- 
tion to fundamentals of hous- 
ing comfort such as heating, ventilation, and sound-proof- 
ing. 

But there remain the obstinate facts of the housing situation. 
We cheerfully abuse the Soviet system for the terrible over- 
crowding still to be found in Moscow and other big Russian 
cities. But we are prone to forget the overcrowding to be found 
in our own country. I saw it stated the other day that one-fifth 
of our population is living in slums—or in property verging on 
slums. I need not remind you of the vast areas scheduled for 


slum clearance under the present Ministry of Health campaign. - 


Sir Hilton Young said that he could foresee from the returns 
already come in, that in five years two hundred thousand 
houses would be cleared and considerably over one million 
people rehoused. And he was not taking reconditioning into 
account. The Minister gave the sum of ninety-five million 
pounds as the capital cost of the undertaking. 

The trouble is primarily economic. Excellent houses can be 
built all right: but to let them to working-class families at an 
economic rent is another story. When one begins to look into 
the reason for this, a whole tangle of causes appears—the demand 
of the ground landlord and the owner: of houses for returns on 
their property; taxation and rates; unplanned cities with 
transport difficulties for their army of working people; wages, 
and so on. In the main, I think it is fair to say that there is an 
acute conflict between two views: the views of those who 
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The ‘heliodon’, for studying the insulation of buildings 
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regard housing as a social service on a par with roads and 
water-supply and sanitation, and those who regard it as a 
commodity to be supplied at a profit, the profit coming first, 
and all other considerations being secondary. To mitigate the 
abuses arising out of the crude application of this second view, 
you may insist on a certain amount of state or municipal 
control of conditions. This is the view which the Minister of 
Health has just voiced, when he said that to make a profit out 
of insanitary slum-dwellings was on a par with selling diseased 
meat. The full-blown advocate of the social service idea, 
however, believes that proper housing is so vitally important 
not only for people’s physical health, but for their happiness 
and their general background of life and thought, that if private 
enterprise cannot provide it on terms satisfactory to itself, the 
state or the city must step in (as the city authorities have done 
in Vienna) and provide it out of general funds, just as they do 
roads or sewers or street lighting or education. I am afraid a 
lot of you will be thinking that I am straying beyond my province 
into that of the economist and the politician. But really I am 
not. The more I see of the way science is or is not being applied 
to practical social needs, the clearer it becomes how much the 
question is mixed up with 
economics and politics. 

However great may be the 
possible applications of scien- 
tific research, some form of 
pressure is needed to translate 
possibility into actuality. 
Sometimes private profit pro- 
vides the driving force, as with 
most industrial applications of 
research; sometimes military 
needs, as with naval constitu- 
tion, poison gas, or new types 
of fighting aeroplanes; some- 
times it is a pure social aim, as 
with medical research. With 
building, private profit com- 
bined with a certain amount of 
government organisation of 
research is capable of showing 
how to build cheaper, better 
and more comfortable houses: 
but can it get them universally 
built? Private enterprise says 
‘Yes’. But there is a strong body 
of opinion which says ‘No’— 
other kinds of driving force are 
necessary before the results of 
research can be fully translated 
into practical applications: 
and with this opinion I am 
inclined to agree. You may 
remember that in the discus- 
sion with which Professor Levy 
began this series, a point crop- 
ped up about the absence of 
state-aided Research Councils 
in the fields of economics and 
social science. Perhaps this is 
where the remedy lies for building. Of the existing research on 
building, an important section is concerned with the comfort 
of the users—you and I and all the rest of the population who 
have to live and work in buildings. The rest of it is concerned 
with cutting down costs of production—production of the 
actual tangible building with its fittings. But the cost of a 
building to the man who lives or works in it depends on a 
great many other things as well, notably on the cost of the 
land on which it is built, the costs of developing the site with 
roads and light, water mains, the rates and taxes, and so on. 
We want research on such problems, too. At the moment, we 
have no knowledge of even the basic facts: there is no full 
national survey of land ownership in existence. 

Then the convenience of a building depends a great deal on 
its surroundings, which means proper planning. Land owner- 
ship, town planning, the system of rating—all these are also 
factors in the cost and convenience of building; it may be 
suggested that fifty years hence state-aided building research 
will have concerned itself with these as well as with problems 
of building construction and design: and that by then our 
social needs in the matter will be properly cabesteal for, in the 
erstwhile slums as well as in high-class residential districts, 
and there will no longer be the lamentable contrast between 
the accommodation provided for the animal at the Zoo and 
human population of our towns. Rg DS eS 
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By courtesy of the High Commissioner for New Zealand 


New Zealand Today 


By Major E. S. HARSTON 


A brief survey of the appearance, the inhabitants, the commerce and the politics of his own country by a New Zealander, who 
was formerly on the secretariat of the League of Nations 


NE aspect of the greatest charm of life in New Zealand 

is the abundant facilities for sport which exist every- 

where. Most people have heard of the All Black 
: football teams which have toured- England with such 
“success in the past or the cricket teams which were not quite so 
successful. The trout fishing is second.to none in: the world 
and the salmon and big-game fishing are also extraordinary. 
The biggest of these game fish caught weighed close on a thou- 
sand pounds. There are deer, moose and pheasants and all kinds 
of other game to be shot, and it is a wonder to me why more 
“tourists do not go out for the winter, especially now that 
you can go there and back and live on the ship while in New 
- Zealand for very little over {1090 for the three months, not to 
“mention a 25 per cent. gain in exchange. Sport and the great 
variety of scenery, snow-capped mountains, hot and cold lakes, 
-really make the place a sort of paradise for a holiday. 

I must say something about the Maori. There are 70,000 
(still increasing) in a population of 1,500,000. The theory is 
that the Maori found his way there from Asia Minor and 
that he migrated through the ages across India to the Malay 
Archipelago and then down across the Pacific in his frail 
canoes against the trade winds. He knew enough to navigate 
his way safely with. the aid of a rough kind of sextant called 
the Sacred Gourd, a round shell with holes in it which he half 
filled with water and used to shoot the sun. He is a big brown 
man rather like the Hawaiian, with a great sense of fun and 
sportsmanship, and probably for that reason there is no colour 
question in New Zealand worth mentioning. In the very early 
days the Maoris were cannibals and a very old chief held my 
mother on his knee and assured her that he had eaten lots of 
little girls like her, which was hard to believe because he was 
such a benevolent old chap. Sir Maui Pomare used to declare 
that he had Scotch blood in his veins because his grandfather 
had eaten-a Scotch missionary. 3 

An old Maori erer says that ‘war is. waged for land 

“and women’ and the Maori wars, which did not end finally 
until 1872, were caused ‘by the Maori’s knowledge that it was his 
land that the Pakeha or white man wanted, and, as usual, the 
white man won. Maori land is protected nowadays and it is 


illegal for private individuals to purchase land direct from the 
Maori. Today all such sales are controlled by the Native Land 
Court. On- Court days the Maoris come from far and wide to 
prove their title to the lands or to enjoy the fun. They trace 
their titles by word of mouth from their earliest ancestors, and 
some of them even claim-descent from the Tuatara or Sacred 
Lizard which inhabited New Zealand before the Maori. A 


-good deal of land remains in tribal ownership; and though the 


Maori has lost his birthright and at first suffered from his 
contact with white people, he has now worked out his owa 
salvation and has become an efficient farmer. 

In other walks of life he has been similarly successful. The 
Maori population elects its own Members of Parliament. Several 
members of his race have been knighted by the King for their 
political services to New Zealand. There are Maori doctors, 
lawyers and clergymen, and a Maori is at present a Professor 
at Harvard University in the United States. They did nobly in 
the late War and a Maori contingent fought both in Gallipoli 
and in France. But perhaps the Maori’s greatest gift is in 
oratory, and his mastery of a kind of poetic prose is something 
to be wondered at. ; 

I must now say something of the white settlers. To begin with 
they were a handful of whalers and runaway sailors. Later the 
New Zealand Company formed by Edward Gibbon Wakefield 


-established settlements at Wellington, Nelson, Christchurch 


and Dunedin. These early settlers made a long voyage out in 
small sailing ships around the Cape of Good Hope and after 
great difficulties and privations succeeded in settling the 
country. They consisted of younger sons, yeoman farmers and 
tradesmen who, perhaps more than in any other dominion, 
retained a passionate love of the Motherland which has 
existed to the present day. England is universally known a3 
‘home’ out there. Partly owing to this fact and partly owing 
to the country’s small size—because a population of a million 
and a quarter in a.country the size of Great Britain cannot really 
be very argumentative in world affairs—New Zealand’s policy 
has always been one of very close alliance with the mother 
country. The late Mr. Seddon, who was then Prime Minister, 
offered troops for Samoa in 1899 and next year sent contingents 
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to the Boer War. Sir Joseph.Ward, when Prime Minister gave 
a battle criliser to the British Fleet in 1907, and New Zealand 
sent a division to France and a brigade to Palestine in the: late 
War. Today, of course, New Zealand takes her place as.a member 
of the League of Nations, but as’ far as foreign affairs are 
concerned, though she expects to be asked to express her 
opinion, and give it whether it is favourable or unfavourable, 
she réalises that the decision must ultimately rest with Great 
Britain. She has always played her part in the scheme of 
Empire defences. She subscribed her share to the Singapore 
base and until the recent period of depression had a very 
successful scheme of compulsory military training which is 
now being carried on voluntarily. She maintains a squadron 
of the British Navy in her waters and is responsible for the 
whole expense of their upkeep. She looks after a small Colonial 
Empire of her own consisting of the Cook Islands, Samoa and 
other islands in the Pacific. She is most nearly concerned, of 
course, with the position of affairs in the Pacific Ocean, a fact 
which is recognised by other nations also, since on two occasions 
the United States has sent her Fleet to show the flag in New 
Zealand ports, and other foreign warships have also made 
visits. Before the War what was known as ‘the yellow peril’ 
was a very live question in New Zealand, but not-so much has 
been heard of it lately. A semi-political group; the New Zealand 
Branch ‘of the Insti- 

tute’ of Pacific Rela- © mcee<-- 

tions, keeps a very 
close watch on _all 
developments. New 
Zealand was repre- 
sented at the recent 
Pan-Pacific *Confer- 
ence at Banff in 
Canada and her re- 
presentative returned 
with ~a_very - pessi- 
mistic view of the 
outlook. The disarm- 
ament question and 
the outcome of the 
Sino-Japanesé ~ dis-~ 
pute in, Manchuria 
have set New Zealand 
thinking. She is 
arranging toexchange 
her present cruisers 
for bigger and better 
ones, is increasing 
her air force, estab- 
lishing coast defence 
stations andarranging 
for co-operation and 
exchange of personnel 
with Australia. 
Whether this is any- 
thing more than nor- 
mal development or 
not I cannot say, but 
it certainly is a- development to be noticed, particularly in 
these hard times when additional expenditure is being avoided. 

An interesting and important feature in New Zealand’s de- 
velopment has been the very progressive legislation passed by 
Parliament. During the depression in the ’eighties there was a 
good deal of political: discontent directed mainly against the 
landowners. As long ago.as 1878-the first Land Tax Act.was 
passed and the Liberal Labour Party which was led for so long 
by Mr. Seddon introduced some striking new departures be- 
tween 1891 and 1912. Land taxation and wage regulation were 
introduced. In 1893 women were given the vote for the first 
time in the British Empire, but it is an interesting fact that it 
was not until last month, after-a lapse of forty years, that a 
woman was ever elected to Parliament: 

Many of. the public utilities, such as the railways, hydro 
electric undertakings and Public. Trust. Office, are conducted 
by the Government, and the New Zealand Government .is a 
shareholder in the Bank of New Zealand. A proposal, by the 
way, to establish a Central Bank is now before Parliament. 
Other branches of the Government deal with life and fire insut- 
ance, advances to settlers and workers, and even with coal mining, 
but the best known and probably the most important of New 
Zealand’s legislative innovations was the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act of 1894, which. introduced compulsory 
arbitration for the first time. Its friends and enemies have 
changed sides more than once, but it still plays a part in the life 
of New Zealand. The Trade Unions have always been strong 
and this was their first great victory. 


Prior to 1914 attempts were made to introduce total prohibi-' 


tion of alcoholic liquor but without success. Local option still 
exists, and a few areas have voted themselves dry: but this 
movement seems to be a spent force. It is most stringently 
applied in the native areas, which are made dry by law. 

’ After the fall of the Liberal-Labour Government immediately 


A group of Maoris watching a native carver at work - 
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before the War, the big farmers and part of the business com- 
munity came into power. They were led by the late Mr. Massey, 
and have remained. in power until quite recently. They. now 
share office in coalition with the lineal descendants of 
Liberal Party.. This party, therefore, has borne the heat and 
burden of the day during the War and since the War, either 
alone or in coalition with the Liberals. Today the various politi- 
cal: parties are divided more or less equally between Labour, 
Liberals and Reform, or Conservatives. 

A new Party called the New Zealand Legion has recently been 
formed, but it is much too early yet to say much about it. One 
idea behind it is to have fewer and better politicians and pay 
them enough to make it really worth while for the ablest-nen to 
go in for politics. They say very definitely that they are not 
Fascists. English Fascist’ headquarters claim them as_ allies. 
Apparently they are aiming at something like President Roose- 
velt’s Brain Trust, since so many professional men are inter- 
ested; but as I said before, it is much too early to say how much 
importance can be attributed to this new movement. i 

So far I have not touched on what is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant factor in the life of New Zealand, and a ‘factor which 
strengthens the already strong ties uniting New Zealand to the 
Mother Country. To put the matter in a nut-shell, New Zealand 
is almost another home county or a big suburban farm, sending 
all. her produce to 
London. It is a very 
different kind of 
farming, however, 
from that known in 
England. The farmer, 


or 20,000 acres, hasto 
run his own show dnd 
doesn’t let to tenants. 
Many. of the ablest 
men in-the country 
are farmers, and. it is 
due to~ their great 


sation that such 
astounding. _ results 
have been obtained. 
New Zealand lives 
almost entirely by her 
exports of meat, wool, 
butter, cheese, honey 
and fruit. Although 
there has been, and 
still. is, gold in the 
country, the golden 
fleece has been of 
even greater value. 
Although there are 
iron; coal, and other 
Minerals in large 
; é quantities, the “in- 
By courtesy of the High Commissioner for New Zealand dustrial and manu- 

facturing develop- 
ment is really slight, and New Zealand buys most of her 
manufactures from’ Great Britain. 

On the one hand you have a small country of a million and a 
half inhabitants less than a hundred years old selling you 66 per 
cent. of all the cheese you import, 24 per. cent. of all the butter, 
and 55 per cent. of all the frozen lamb and mutton. On the other 
hand, New Zealand buys from you more than twice as much’ 
per head than any other country or dominion in the world, 
except, perhaps, the Irish Free State, and pays you over 
£9,000,000 per annum as interest on loans—and doesn’t de- 
fault. She admits half your goods duty free and gives you a sub- 
stantial preference on the’rest, and not only that, but her trade 
involves millions spent in the building and manning of British 


ships, and as some of this produce is re-sold from London it ° 


helps your re-export trade. New. Zealand exports more per head 
than any other country in the world, and her prosperity and high 
standard of living are due to this, or rather were due to this, 
anyhow. as far as prosperity is concerned. 

Our trade used to be moré or less unrestricted, and the pro- 
ducts were rushed over here to London in the season and sold 
for what they would fetch. Later on a meat board was formed 
by the farmers and. the Government, with the object of keeping 
up the quality of the meat and regulating its arrival on the 
London market so that there would not be a period of glut at one 
part of the year and scarcity at another, and so that the farmer 
in New Zealand would receive a steadier price for his produce. 
The meat board has been brilliantly successful, and a butter 
board has since been formed on similar lines. But in any case, 
England has always been ready to buy all that New Zealand 
could produce. ~~ ° 

The slump, however, has made many changes. At the Ottawa 
Conference New Zealand agreed not to increase her exports. of 
meat above the present quantities, and amovementis now. on foot 

(Continued on page 641) 
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How the English artist sees the English village in typical English weather 
: : Painting by Constable: Victoria and Albert Museum 


The National (haracter—IV 


How Does Our (Climate Affect Our (haracter? 


A Discussion between ARTHUR BRYANT and Professor H. J. FLEURE 


RTHUR BRYANT: Do you think we might start by 

talking about the weather? I suppose weather does have 

some effect on national character. First, can you tell us 

how our rainfall compares with that of other countries— 
particularly as regards. the amount of time during which it is 
actually raining—and whatkind of effect it has had on our charac- 
ter and outlook? 

H. J.-FLeure: Fhe effect-is partly indirect. Our chief dangers 
have arisen from excessive rainfall, especially in summer, when 
corn crops are ripening, and there is little doubt that this was a 
difficulty in old days when we depended to a considerable extent 
on home-grown food. It was one of the factors that drove us to 
seek supplementary returns from industry and from commerce 
pressed beyond our borders, and it contributed to the changes 
that developed stock farming, using root crops on a large scale, 
parks and mansions of the squirearchy, and the landed gentry 
who played so large a part in English public life. The contrast 
between England and France, with France’s ‘strong peasant 
tradition and the weakness of its country gentry, is a striking 
one. 

A. B.: There is-just one point that occurs to me here. There 
was a time when we were famous as an agricultural country, 
and in Roman days, for instance, we were known as the Granary 
of the North. Even in the eighteenth century we were still 
exporting corn. And again in the Middle Ages we were the great 
‘wool-producing country of Europe—the Australia, as it were, 
of that world. 

H. F.: Yes. At the same time our position has encouraged 
speculative tendencies. It also helped towards accumulation of 
rather large amounts of capital in the hands of certain people 
who became able to invest in industry or abroad—-so that, along 
with the special financial advantages accruing from our being 
the first to develop modern industry, it helped to make large- 
scale capitalism dominant among us. The peasant standpoint 


with its emphasis on exchange of goods and services, on main- 
tenance rather than expansion, on the link between the people 
and the soil, on making much of small amounts of money, de- 
clined in importance. The prevalence of the cheque in England 
is a marked feature here. The decline of customary cultivation 
with its regular routine sent men hither and thither in search of 
livelihood, and this no doubt encourages that individualism or 
laissez-faire which has been such a characteristic of England 
until quite recently. 

A. B.: One factor which seems to have persisted in England 
ever since our national history began is the sustained demand of 
its people for a higher standard of living. One meets it over 
and over again in our history. I suppose this may be attri- 
buted partly to our climate—that while it is easy enough to 
live comfortably on next to nothing in sunnier lands, in Eng- 
jand it is much more difficult, and therefore English people have 
always needed more in the way of food and clothing and housing 
than their neighbours. 

H.-F.: I think that lands with a more regular climate have 
often fixed their attention much more on the maintenance of the 
group life from generation to generation, while we have gone on 
lines of individual development. 

A. B.: I have noticed that foreigners writing about England 
are nearly always impressed—though not very. favourably— 
by our fogs and mists, especially those, of course; who come 
here in the winter. I have also noticed that a very strong religious 
strain of rather a melancholy kind keeps cropping up throughout 
our history in those parts of England which are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to fog. For instance, in Essex, Bedfordshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, which were the great strongholds of Puritanism. 
Have you ever noticed this, and do you think there’s anything 
in it? 

H. F.: There is no doubt that we get a lot of fog and mist, 
probably more than we need get if we made greater efforts for 


Sena rt het 


Bree of the old village routine with its festivals, and also our 
reaction against medieval religious tradition, had most to do 
with the strain of seriousness or melancholy to which you 
refer. You think it showed itself especially in the old crop- 


x growing areas. I should have thought that it developed nearly 


everywhere: Aberdeen as a fountain of humour is believed by | 
most people. to be a recent development, and Wales had 

: difficulties in the matter of social brightness in the nineteenth 
_ century, though she long kept something of her peasant tradition _ 


and still retains valuable features that might well spread to 


England. For instance, many of her miners until 1914 were on 
farms in summer, and so kept in touch with the countryside 
~ and its traditions. This is one of the reasons that makes them 


such an interesting group. 


A. B.: My own chief quarrel with our climate is the lack of 
sun, Even when we do get it, it never seems to ‘reach us as it 
does further south, with that sort of dry, intense ‘heat, but 


~ comes to us through a kind of damp mist. Do we really get less 


than the average share of the world’s sunshine? And, if so, 
how is it we have such a lot of energy? 

H. F.: We certainly get rather less sun than we should like, 
and our sunniest periods are made more trying by our moist 
Bye ssosphere; But we rarely get really harmful excessive heat 
for long, just as we get only short spells of really hard cold. 
It is often said that a difference of between 30 and 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit between the temperature of our blood and that of the _ 
‘surrounding air keeps the human organism in good trim, 

especially if there is plenty of variation and there are also 
occasional cold spells. Now that describes our climate, and 
Huntington thinks our climate is about the best in the world 
for promoting continuous mental and physical activity in a 
balanced fashion. 

A. B.: You mean that Greek element in our education— 


traditional system of schooling? 

H.F.: It is the claim of many Britishers that this is the special 
feature of British education. In our modern life in great 
agglomerations, with mechanical transport at every turn, we 
may well be finding our energy declining, and our enterprise, 
too, and that is very probably one of the reasons for the 
development of the risky sun-bathing cult.” 

 A.B.: Charles II once said that one could live out-of-déors 
in England for more days in the year than in any other country 
in Europe. I have noticed this myself. In my home in the countzy 
there is an old porch | opening on to a walled garden and looking 
south, and I have found’ that even at such sedentary work as 
_ writing, the number of days» on which. I cannot sit there for an 
hour or two is very few. Do you see any signs of this out-of-door 
environment in our national characteristics? 

H. F.: An old porch looking ‘south on to a walled garden in 


the relatively smokeless south-is an environment millions of — . 


-Britishers would like, but can’t get, and I should agree that our 


re ’ climate gives us great opportunities for using such an environ- 


_ ment. We are rarely driven to cool, dark interiors by excessive 
sun, heat and light, and with care and good. clothing we can stand 
even very cool. spells. without the double windows and ‘hot 
_ stoves of many parts of Europe. Our: ‘extraordinarily . variable 
weather, with the sequence of changes 1 in the cyclones ‘that are 
always passing over Britain, gives many opportunities for. out-of- 
door pastimes in rural areas..I think.our climate, has: helped 
- to make those who can-live under good conditions i in. the country 
_love out-of-door pastimes ; and pay special. attention ‘particularly 
to the horse. Perhaps kindness towards- out-door animal 
~ companions is” among: the best.of British ° characteristics, and 
one that-has had. immense influence on our public , dife: “by. its 
extensions into humanitarianism. 
A. B.: Would: you say. that there was ary connection pees 
this English habit of out-of-door life and our ability for colon- 
_ isation? eter 
if H. F.: Yes.Our omar dees tradition, coupled with the search 


S. ¢ for a supplementary means of livelihood, has certainly had im- 
/ 


mense influence in spreading British emigrants over the nations 
- of the British Commonwealth. I wonder if this in its turn has not 
- lessened the zest for real out-of-door activities in the populations 
a of other strains that stayed in England and multiplied in our 


the sound mind in the sound body—that runs all through our — 


_ing away now that Ships” crews are so largely men Peps Ree 
ago there was scattered round our coasts, in our ‘sea-villages and < 


the English character. It seems to me they are dying out. © 


- ships have diminished, We: now only, supply ships’ efficerason, 


“that -you attribute to our. E- geographical 1a 


times, beyond watching : matches and races, are: not grea 2 
A. B.: Yes, that is’ very true and also rather sad. ms he love is 


a3 there but the opportunity is vanishing: 


H. F.: Yes, and that is one of the reasons why the Playing 
Fields Association and the - allotment movement should be 


my 7 ae 


- encouraged. Sagan =a 


A. B.: Does it take a very long time for. climatic conditions-to pe ie 
affect the character of a race? For instance, suppose that a people ~ a sh 
like the Chinese were to settle in England and expel the original 
inhabitants, how soon would their own characteristics begin to ; 
be altered? I know this can’t be answered exactly, but I would — 
like to know what you think about it? And how far have the ee, 
respective climates of Canada, Australia, South Africa and ~ 
New Zealand already differentiated the character of peoples - 
who three or four generations ago came from much the same ~ 


~ stock? 


J Mi Sammie! recent authors, Thomson, Buxton. and Davee : 
believe that the nose responds to environmental influences fairly — 
quickly, say in some centuries. Boas believes that environment ae ” 
influences head form much more quickly still, but this view, 
like most that are based on averages, is widely considered to be © 
every doubtful. The Australians and New Zealanders are gener= 
ally said to be taller and more muscular than most of us; but we | 
cannot say ‘how far this is due to their mode of life in the new 
environment and ‘how far it is due to the characters’ of List 
samples that colonised those lands from Britain. © 

A. B.: Is there any evidence for supposing that within his: 
torical times—say the last 2,000 years—the English climate has 
changed at all? Some years ago, when I was collecting material 
for a life of Charles II, I made a detailed analysis of the weather 
over the 25 years of his reign, and it struck me that our climate — 
was quite as fickle and unaccountable then as it is now. The only 
possible difference I was able to note was a more frequent. ten- 
dency to severe frosts at midwinter. But even this may. have been Lvs 
accidental. 

H. F.: You might read books and papers By Sir Richard Greg: 
ory, Pettersson, Brooks and others on this subject. Now and then 
there have been summers or winters of quite abnormal type, and. 
some authors believe they were more numerous in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, a period when, Pettersson calculated, ' 
tides were extra strong. But there doesn’ t seem to have been any 
enduring change of any magnitude : since about 1,000 or 800 B.c., 
when an earlier period of warm, dry summers seems to have 
been succeeded by our present climate of samples. 


ast 


apbical situation? 
H. F.: We are an island that, until the advent of aircraft and > 

poison gas, was well protected - from ‘i ‘invasion. So we have been 

able to allow local initiative much: freer play than was possible 

among _ the French, whose situation~has so long been much — 

more, intimately influenced by military, factors and the fear a 

invasion. Toleration has been far easier "for us to develop than 

it has been on the Continent. . 

- A. B.: Yes, that fits in with what we “were saying last week « ‘ 

about the medley of TACeS, » Tux “s 

. HeF.: Yes. Our position ee ad ‘the English Channel, the _ : 

way from the Latin world, and the North Sea, the way from the ae 


Norse-German world, is significant. Both ways have been used ss : 

by the different influences that have played on us, now one and 

now the other way predominating i in importance for a time. In a 
the medley, our language has shed more inflexions and acquired . 


a larger vocabulary of duplicated words than most others, and > 
its pronunciation has become the queerest jumble, that few dare ; 
‘to speak about. Then again, since we found, in the sixteenth i. 
century, that the sea offered a great opportunity, we have be- — 
come seafarers, though I wonder whether that phase i is not: pass- 
continents. r : : 
A. B:: I have noticed ate Up to a ‘comparatively. few. years pee 


> * 
. te ‘= a 


towns, a population of people who lived solely by the sea a and. 
who contributed something. very delightful and interesting to 


H. F.: Yes, and this is largely. because the small fishing of 
country havens is decreasing before the advent of the >i 
trawling system, and the opportunities for our men to man 


te Oe 


ra 


A, B.: Is thete any i, Sceriocaicman trait in our aracte 


any large scale. © 


G 2 
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H. F.: I have already spoken, of our precarious farming— 

precarious because of our climate—that has made us look for 

chances anywhere and everywhere, and many other factors have 

gone to make us prone to gambling, in the larger sense as well 

as in the smaller one of playing for money. Our continental 

_ neighbours often say we have no plan, we live from hand to 

~ mouth. That is probably one foundation for the saying ‘Perfide 
| Albion’. 

A. B.: It seems plain that geography has had a great deal to 
do in suggesting the occupations of a people, and that these 
occupations in their turn alter national character. For instance, 
the water power, climate and situation of Lancashire made 
many of us cotton spinners. Can you tell us of any new traits in 
our English character that have appeared as a result of any of our 

: industrial vocations?—springing out of, say, coal-mining or 
book-keeping or cotton-spinning? 

H. F.; It seems to me that geography offers suggestions, and 
man takes up one or other. Mr. Ogden has shown that the water 
power of Pennine streams gave Lancashire a chance to go into 
cotton, but I think the main factor was that we, before any other 
peoples of Europe or Asia, were casting about for a new means 
of livelihood and we got the cotton idea first. It is that, much 
more than cotton in itself, that made Lancashire’s chance. In 
our present difficulties we again need people to give us new 
ideas. As a result of our industrialism we have developed 
crowd-minds, lots of people reading newspaper accounts for 
the spread of second-hand prejudices—playing; feeding, watch-= 
ing, shouting, in crowds. Boredom is another marked feature 
associated with industrial work, but the better people find an 
escape into hobbies. It is all a great change from the old days 
of long and hard jobs that at the same time gave real satisfaction 
and joy. 

A. B,: Since geography can tell us so much about the past and 
the present, it ought to be able to tell us a little about the future. 
Can you predict at all what part our geographical situation is 
likely to have on the occupations and characteristics of our peo- 
ple in the years to come? 

H. F.: There is little doubt that our old advantages are de- 
creasing, and that those who look forward to a sensational 
regrowth of our export trade-are dangerous optimists. A 
dislike of international competition in trade is. spreading far 
and wide. On the other hand our financial and shipping 
experience and our educated democracy with its medley 
of racial traits and temperaments and its tradition of free 
criticism are among our greatest assets. We may regain some 
trade if we can develop cheap and clean power schemes, if, 
for example, we can harness the -tides of the Severn and 


“ __. From article by Salter and Glasspoole in the.Quarterly Fournal (Oct., 1 
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perhaps other estuaries. Our population may well decrease 
somewhat before long and we shall be well advised-if iti both 
population and industry we turn our efforts far more towards 
quality. The improvement of our hill pastures that Professor 
Stapledon and others are working out may be a great help to 


_ stock farming, and there are possibilities of much more food 


from our soil than we have-been getting of late. Our position 
with reference to Europe, America and Africa, coupled with our 
experience in matters of shipping and banking, gives us an 
opportunity of great usefulness in the world of the future. 
Doe it matter very much whether we play a leading part in the 
future or not? Our association with the new nations of 
English speech means that in any case we shall long have a 
great work to do. We are also called upon, I think, to play a 
great part in helping African peoples to develop for the worl 

the rich possibilities of that continent. ; 

A. B.: I sometimes think that our business in the years to 
come is not so much to govern, as in the past, as to give the 
world a lead in the business of. living wisely and peacefully 
and nobly, as it seems to me we did in the little England of 
250 years ago—of Wren and Newton and Purcell—and of which 
we have since lost the art. But if we were going to do that— 
and it would be the greatest of all our English achievements— 
we have got a mighty big work before us in the years to come. 

H. F.: I often think of the Danish democracy as a group that is 
already playing that sort of part. 

A. B.: May I now, with the new knowledge you have given 
me, carry my questioning back to what you told me last week? 
We have in England, as you said, a great variety of racial types. 
Some of us belong to one of these types and some to another. 
Now you have shown how climate, geography and vocation 
may modify and alter the character of the nation. But I suppose 
the effects must differ as they work on different races? 

H. F.: Our old-established element of dark-haired long- 
heads, in its rural surroundings, has been content to live on 
tea and bread-and-butter, partly because its interests are so 
markedly in the direction of religion and other immaterial 
things. But it has come into our crowded cities and is wonder- 
fully able to withstand their difficulties if it can get enough food. 
I wonder if this change is not affecting our public life and our 
legislative schemes. If we can encourage the use of the soil 
we may slowly affect the composition of our population once 
more, but no doubt some of the more enterprising people 
taking up market gardening will be those who come out from 
the cities. Let us at any rate try to keep and to value our mixture 
of race and tradition, and especially our tradition of free 
speech and free criticism. 
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* ONS at ie Coincidence or Cause and Effect? ; 
‘These two maps show (left) the distribution of annual average rainfall in the British Isles, and (right) the distribution of pigmentation amon 
the population. A remarkable correspondence between the two will be noted, except for an area in the Home Counties near the Chilterns 


‘hungry forties’. 
‘spacious. days. when we celebrated the Jubilees of Queen 


_ never so great as now; yet, throughout the worl 
tionist and free trade countries, in nations on or off the gold 


T he ¢ Futility of the ™N abner Government 


By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE LANSBURY, MP. an 


". 
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T is not my intention to follow Mr. Baldwin in his rather 
laboured apologia on behalf of his Government. I may, 
however, remind listeners that riches and poverty, 
millionaires and paupers, slums and palaces, unemploy- 


aay destitution and crime, are the inevitable outcome of a 


social system based on usury, rent and private profit. 


' One hundred years ago, when protection reigned through- 


out our land, the masses lived through a period known as ‘the 
Later, under free trade, in those great and 


Victoria, and our nation was bidden to worship at the shrine 


-of triumphant Free Trade Imperialism, the slums of our great 
-cities, the terrible plight of the poor and outcast, the proces- 
‘sions of the unemployed, compelled the late George R. Sims 
‘to write a book called The Bitter Cry of Outcast London, 


General Booth to write Darkest England and the Way Out, 


-and, later on, Lord Balfour to appoint a Royal Commission to 


investigate the causes of unemployment and poverty. - 


Capitalism Postulates Unemployment 
Our country in those far-off days was wealthy. Our country 


‘js not poor today. Mr. Baldwin has forgotten his beloved 
- Midlands. Let him go, as I did the other. day, through what is 


known as the Black Country. He will again discover fine 
men, women and children living amid sordid ugliness caused 
by the indiscriminate pursuit of wealth. Around Dudley and 


‘Tipton he will see rows of houses sunk almost to the level of 


the roads, and he will then appreciate, as I hope I do, the say- 


‘ing of Ruskin—‘The soul of a nation is expressed in its archi- 
‘tecture’; and as he travels through industrial Britain I hope 
he will look at and understand the soul of that capitalism 


which he and his Government hope to recreate. I am neither 


‘a theoretical free trader nor a protectionist: either policy may 
‘help capitalism; but within capitalism the toilers, whether they 


toil by hand or brain, are poor because they are robbed, and 


robbed because they are poor. 


The present Government has failed even to begin to find a 
solution of the many serious problems which confront the 
nation. It has so failed because it refuses to deal with the 
fundamental causes which create chaos and confusion in our 
industrial and social life. Whatever hope-may be derived from 
the latest figures relating to unemployment is neutralised by 
the fact that permanent unemployment for masses of workers 


increases; and the further undeniable fact that unemployment 


is an integral part of the capitalist system and exists whether 
trade is good or bad. 

Up to the present time, all governments, indiding the 
Government of which I was amember, being dependent for 


- existence on those who support capitalism, have attempted to 


reconcile that which is impossible of reconciliation. Science 
and knowledge harnessed to industry enable mankind through 
social. and co-operative effort to producein abundance. When 


this is accomplished and barns and warehouses are choked’ 


with enormous quantities of goods, the workers who assist in 
this productive work are denied the use of the goods they pro- 
duce. Miners see their children shivering in the cold of winter 
while outside their homes are thousands of tons of coal they 
have helped to produce. Workers in all other industries are 
in a similar plight. No one will deny the fact that the power 
to create all that is needed to*secure an abundant material 
life for all mankind, and especially for our own People, was 

in protec- 


standard, in creditor and debtor nations—in fact, in all lands 
living under what is known as competitive capitalism, un- 
employment, poverty and destitution are, within that system, 
necessary accompaniments of abundance. 


Abundance Turned to Scarcity 


Our Government, to meet this situation, has eerie (2 a. 


futile, senseless policy of economy, restricting expenditure, 
erecting trade barriers, and by every means in its power striving 


to turn abundance into scarcity. J cannot understand any. 


intelligent person whose own larder is filled with plenty to eat 
and drink and who is certain of being able to secure more, 
acting in such a stupid manner. Neither the poorest nor the 
most wealthy would ever dream of restricting consumption - 
either by their families or their friends, because their table 
was loaded with the good things of life. Yet this is precisely 
what those who are considered to be learned and wise tell us 
we must do when God or Nature has given a thousand-fold 


‘ 
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return for the co-operative labour of those who toil. Thiscon= 


dition of things is at the root of our troubles, and until we make — 


up our minds that consumption shall equal production, there | 


is little hope of peace or security for any of us. 


I ask those who profess and call themselves Christians to 
face up to this dilemma into ‘which capitalist society and 


capitalist governments have landed us. Priests, bishops, min-— 


isters urge their congregations to pray for God’s blessing on 


‘ve 


_ 


the labour of our brains and hands, and when in answer to © 


these prayers, or otherwise, a bountiful return comes in the 


form of a bumper harvest and huge production in every sphere | 


of industrial enterprise, those who .control finance and our 
whole economic life tell us that God or Nature has made a 
mistake; that. foodstuffs must be burned, that cotton must b> 
ploughed back into the soil, and further -production. must bz _ 
restricted, and millions of people suffer privation and want. 


Surely you who worship at the shrine of the Giver of all good — : 


things, will join with me in saying that such talk is blasphemy. 
It is written somewhere that it is God’s will that none of His 
little ones shall perish. Surely it must also be His will too that 
if there is abundance in the world, then no single human being 
should be denied the benefit of that abundance. 


Therefore, the one problem which this Government ‘aid all” 
previous governments have failed to solve is this: why in the 


‘ 


midst of plenty, with enormous unused power to.create more - 


abundantly, poverty and destitution should be widespread 
throughout the world? Why is it that we, Christians or 
Atheists, tolerate an industrial economic system which will | 


not, or cannot, distribute the gear which collective labour _ 


produces? 


Private Paneer Root of the Matter 


The answer is quite simple: work in mine and mill, in fac ‘ 
tory, field and workshop, is only permitted to be carried on for we 


one purpose—that of producing rent, profit and interest. 
When we change this and produce goods for use, it is certain 


that no one will be asked to go without. I beg my listeners to ~ 


5 


consider this aspect of the question, because it is the root of © 


the matter. Remember we have idle raw material, unemployed 


men and women—in fact, all the means to create more than we | 
need; and yet people live in slums and millions exist under _ 


conditions none of us would choose to live under. 


I shall not help the consideration of the questions which — 


divide us Socialists from other parties unless I get this matter 
quite clear. The Government’s policy is futile because it 
stands by this principle: that industry must be carried on for 
private profit. We Socialists desire industry to be carried on for 
the service of the community, and if you want to understand 
what we mean by that, just consider the multitude of social 
services. which are provided by collective action and out of © 
which no private profit is made. Will anyone deny that food, 
clothing and shelter are even more necessary than roads and 
light and sewers, or even education itself? - 

We must not allow ourselves to be led off by such questions 
as what would happen if we organised our lives on the basis of — 


service and without the spur which competition is said to give. | 


The fact is that the conditions of today prove conclusively the 
utter failure of methods which governments support. Jus 
think: if we were suffering from plague, pestilence, famine, — 
storm, flood or earthquake, we should meet these evils by 
united effort, and endeavour to stamp out disease and 


the havoc wrought by an upheaval of nature. We should not 
_ think of individual interests, we should all stand together. The — 
problem that confronts us today is a much simpler one: how Ae 
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distribute abundance. The Government says, turn it into 
scarcity. We say distribute it. 

_ Peace by Equality. --° 4 oa 
___ My colleagues who are to speak to you later will tell you as 
- fully as is possible how we propose to do this. Meantime, I 
j must not conclude this short talk without a reference to peace 
and disarmament. First we must secure peace within the Brit- 
a ish Dominions. This peace we can only secure when we are 

willing in spirit and in letter to treat Indians, Africans and all 
other people under our flag as equals, conceding to them the 

_ Same right to determine their own lives as we claim for our- 

selves. We shall never gain peace by the use of coercion or 

brute force. Co-operation as equals is the only road to peace 
either in India or elsewhere. The same causes on a much more 
extended scale which produce discord and class-war at home, 
create distrust and breed war between nations. Statesmen sign 
solemn pacts, covenants and agreements, pledging their coun- 
tries never to make war on each other, and then go home and 
set the devilish machinery of armaments and poison gas work- 
ing and prepare for war. There is no confidence, no faith in 

each other. mete . 

' Japan, having learned how. Christian nations founded great 
- empires, violently and as‘an international pirate breaks all her 

pledges, treats as scraps of paper her signatures to treaties of 
peace, annexes her neighbour’s territory and in the most 

' shameless mannér massacres the Chinese people. She stands 

by the Imperialist doctrine that ‘Capitalist economic necessity 
~ knows no law’. | 

Here in Europe the Great Powers, having signed the Coven- 
ant never to go to war, have spent years striving to arrange a 
disarmament agreement. No nation dares to ask its neighbour 
“Against whom do you want to arm?’—though each govern- 
ments knows cnly too well from whom and for what reason it 
fears attack. 

There is no way out of this chaotic confusion but the simple 
straightforward policy of speaking the truth to each other and 
establishing co-operation between nations. We Socialists cry 
across the ether the slogan ‘Co-operate or Perish’. The youth 
of Britain and the world has grown weary of the old methods of 
make-believe and lies. They desire a world of reality within 
which individuals and nations shall be able to live in security 
and peace. They desire to preserve their own individuality and 
their loyalty and love for their native land. We Socialists appeal 
to the youth of our land to sink their lives and find them in the 
life of the nation. We ask all people to find peace and security 
in the life of all humanity. Our faith is in the common people. 
Fascism, dictatorship, is a revolt against. all the teachings of 
Christ and His predecessors in the realm of religion and phil- 
osophy. I am certain that civilisation, peace, security at home 
and abroad will only be obtained by putting into practice the 
glorious teaching ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself. Do to others 
as you would they should do to you. Do this and thou shalt 
live’. : 

_ Not Yet Worthy of the Golden Age 

We are living in the most wonderful period in man’s history. 
Our power to produce grows more rapidly every day that 
passes. Men have dreamed of a golden age of abundance. 
Seers have prophesied that such a time should be. We ordi- 
nary common people have been privileged to see that day, but 
as yet we are not quite worthy of it. Like animals we use our 

_ brain power to exploit and get the better of each other. We 

e and fight as if there were danger of scarcity. Love is 
bought, honour is sold, in vain mad efforts by men to become 
rich and powerful; and at the end no one is content, no one 

_ really happy. The most cruel, as Ruskin says, cannot sit at His 
_ feast unless blindfolded. ‘ 

I wish, however, to ask you not to join our Movement or 
any other for what it can give you. I speak for myself as an old 
‘man trained in the school of experience, not as a leader, but 
simply as one man to his fellows who knows there is no way out 

F the t crisis except through people like us. The King- 
— dom of God i is within you, and from you and by you this King- 

dom must find its place in the world within which we live. God 

as not turned His face from the world, We have turned our 
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face from Him. Let us retrace our steps and find our way out | 


of man-made evil by accepting as literally true His promise— 


>. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of -God.and all other things shall 


be added unto you’. And the Kingdom of God expressed in 
terms of life is ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’. No one has ever 
been hurt because he loved his fellow men. We must lose our 
lives and find them in the lives of the community of which we 
are each a tiny part. Mankind must rise together or remain 
down for ever. 

This is what the world needs, and Christ calls to us across 
the centuries ‘Choose ye this day whom you will serve; you 
cannot serve God and Mammon’. And quite simply I repeat 
His challenge. Socialism is the opposite of Mammon-worship 
and to me means putting into practice the gospel of love, peace 
and joy. No other proposal embodies the teaching of the 
apostles who held all things in common, and who, because 
they preached and practised international brotherhood and the 
oneness of life, were persecuted, crucified, torn asunder, slain 
with swords. We shall not be forced to endure such tribulation 
if with one accord we accept as our sign and symbol the blood- 
red banner of Him who came that mankind might have life, 
and have it more abundantly; and whose message to us is 
‘Little children, love one another’, 


‘Report on Crossword “No. 187 


An uneventful puzzle, except for some difficulty over 34 across 
and 35 down. For the former, the intended word was :An«yrns 
and this made the latter yva\(wxa).-It is true that.Liddell and 
Scott only give this form in compounds with xara, but. some 
licence must be allowed to the composer of a crossword, and 
this does not seem to have gone beyond the bounds. At the same 
time, on our usual principle, we have admitted the solutions of 
the two or three competitors who were correct except for the 
cross-letter of these two words. 


The prizew'nners are as follows: O. P. Churchyard (Tonbridge, E. I. Denoon 
(Edinburgh); F. M. Dickson (Wishaw); J. R. Edwards (Wrexham); S. E. Evans (Don- 
caster); L. E. Eyres (York); W. Jesper (York); C. M. Jenkin-Jones (York); L. A. 
Jones (Tonbridge); E. A. G. Junks (Dollar); Mrs. F. G. Maunsell (Southampton); 
R, G, McCallum (Glasgow); J. Meek (London, N.W.); T. W. Melluish (Herne Hill); 
H. Pickles (Doncaster); N. C. Sainsbury (Cambridge); E. F. Watling (Sheffield). 
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Across.—ro. Ar. Pax. 1274, 27. Arist. Pol. s—1—10. 29. Pind. P, 4—4—14. 31. 
Thuc. 2—53. 44. Soph. Ant. 1066. Down.—22. Domed: Sc. ovoa. , 


CROSSWORD RULES 


1. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them shoud 
be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, 
London, W. 1, and should be marked ‘Crossword’ in the left hand top corner. 2. Clues 
are not normally given for words of two letters. There are no capricious traps 
and legitimate alternatives are accepted. 3. Collaborators may only send in single 
joint solutions. 4. The Editor reserves the right to disqualify entries for bad 
handwriting, late arrival, and on suspicion of a breach of the preceding rule. 5. Subject 
to the above rules, the sender of each correct solution is given a copy of the 
book prize, when one is offered. Competitors may suggest an alternative book 
of the same price when sending in their solutions. 6 In all matters connected 
with the Crosswords the Editor’s decision is final, 
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Art 


HE rise during the last fifty years, and more definitely 
during the last twenty-five years, of an art that is 
geometric in character, has seemed to most people 
an odd departure from the normal. Though the 
cubist style has spread rapidly and can be found nowadays in 
some debased form in the cheapest and nastiest furniture 
shops, most people still persist in regarding it as a fashionable 


phase of art without any real justi- 
fication in history or theory. The 
historian of art, particularly the 
archeologist and anthropologist, 
can tell us that such a style of art 
is by no means a peculiarly modern 
phenomenon, that geometric orna- 
ment has predominated at various 
times and for long ages, and there- 
fore must have a justification of a 
general. psychological or technical 
nature. But the historian of art does 
not generally try to connect his 
studies of the past with contempo- 
rary events, and we may find that 
there is no connection. It is, how- 
ever, worth while to consider the 
origins and raison d’étre of the geo- 
metric type of art, because then 
we shall be in a better position to 
understand its modern equivalent. 


The first period of geometric 
art of which we have any record 
is the New Stone Age—roughly 
from 10,000 B.C. to the fringes of 
historical times. It is difficult to 
give a precise date, because the 
style of art we call Neolithic per- 
sisted to very different times in 
different. parts of the world—in 
the North, for example, we find 
traces of it in Celtic and Scandi- 
navian ornament. Neolithic art is 
entirely different from the art of 
the preceding Paleolithic or Old 
Stone Age, which was of a realistic 
or naturalistic type. Instead of the 
well-known cave drawings of ani- 
mals, so vital and organic in style, we 
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Fragments of neolithic pots, 
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Greek geometric vase in the British Museum 
(8th century B.C.) : 
Photograph: R. B. Fleming 
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showing the circles, strokes, chevrons 
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and dots to which Mr, Read refers 
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The Origins of Geometric Art 


I—Pas and Present 


have various types of geometric ornament applied mainly to 
pottery and stone implements, but no other kind of art. It 
has been suggested that this apparently cataclysmic change 
in the nature of art is merely an effect of chance: that the 
organic type of art characteristic of the Old Stone Age did 
persist throughout the New Stone Age, but that it has not 
survived the ravages of time simply because it was executed 


en perishable materials. This does 
not seem to me to be very likely. 
Apart from the probability of a 
fragment of such art surviving in 
some favourable climate or in some 
sheltered position, one has only 
to consider the nature of the art 
of pottery, the main source of our 
knowledge of the art of the New 
Stone Age, to arrive at a different 
conclusion. Pottery is made from 
a very plastic material, and lends 
itself, as we see in the pottery of 
other periods, to a naturalistic 
style of decoration. Yet in all the 


pottery of the Neolithic period we © 


find no trace of any such naturalism, 
and it seems to me incredible that 
the pottery of. the period should 
not have reflected in some way 
any existing naturalistic tendencies. 

The surviving pottery is plenti- 
ful enough, and apart from the 
subtle differences. which archxolo- 
gists live to classify, -is all very 
much of a kind: The decoration 
on such pots consists mainly of 
bands of formal ornament of vari- 
ous kinds—circles, strokes, .chev- 
rons, and dots. There is an endless 
variety of such patterns, and in 
the mass they are decidedly bor- 
ing; but their general character is 
always geometrical. 

Before we ask how such a typeof 
art arose, we must dispose of one 
general objection. Is it, asks the 
sceptic, in our sense of the word, 
art at all? The essential quality of art 


By courtesy of the London Museum 
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is its disinterestedness—the fact that it is not a practical or utili- 
~tarian activity. But have we any right to assume that primitive 
man could make such a distinction? In a very interesting article 
which he contributed to the Journal de Psychologie in January, 
1931, M. Camille Schuwer made a general attack on the sup- 
posed significance of primitive art. He did not deny the 
existence of such art; but he asked whether there existed in 
the mind of primitive man a distinction between the act of 
making use of such art, and the disinterested contemplation 
of it'as art. It is a subtle point, but so are most points of any 
importance. Even assuming that such art arises, not from 
purely utilitarian motives, but from what we should regard as 
a surplus of energy expended in play, what right have we to 
assume that primitive man was capable of making such a 
tational distinction as that between a playful and a serious 
activity? To.the pre-logical mentality of primitive man, 
before the development of any rational intelligence, there 
could be no ideal categories, and therefore no esthetic values. 
In the absence of a life.of the imagination, every. mental 
concept would have to be expressed realistically. And. where 
every spiritual motive involves material activity, there can 
exist no effective tendency towards disinterested contem- 
plation. 

This objection may or may not be answerable; I am inclined 
to think that a consideration of the artistic activity in children 
would throw some light on the matter, since it might show 


Dance-mask from the Belgian Congo, with geometricised features 
From ‘Die Kunst der Naturvilken und der Vorzeit’ (Propylden-Verlag, Berlin) 
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that ‘the disinterestedness of the esthetic activity is not 
such an affair of the intelligent or logical mind as M. Schuwer 
assumes. But for our present purpose it simply does not 
matter. For if this geometrical type of primitive art with 
which for the moment we are concerned must be denied a 
purely esthetic motive, it is equally possible that its modern 
equivalent, the geometrical or cubist art of today, is actuated by a 
similar non-zsthetic motive. It is quite possible that the modern 


Celtic geometrical ornament—a page from the Book of Durrow 


From ‘Christian Art in Ancient Ireland’, by courtesy 
of the Controller of the Stationery Office, Dublin 


artist, unconsciously of course, wishes to escape from ideal 
intellectual categories, wishes to avoid the division between 
use and contemplation, to make the act the ideal, to make 
the real the illusion, to submit to what Mr. Geoffrey Sainsbury 
in his recent book (but in rather a different sense) has called 
the dictatorship of things. 

Accepting, then, the relevance of primitive geometrical art, 
I must leave for a further article a consideration of the possible 
manner in which this art came into existence, and of the 
psychological needs which over long periods of time ensured 
its persistence, HERBERT READ 


Ways and means.of bringing the investigation of psychical 
phenomena into closer relation with established science were 
discussed at the dinner organised last week by the National 
Laboratory for Psychical Research to welcome M. René Sudre, 
of the Institut Psychologique de Paris. Sir Richard Gregory 
pointed out that the learned address given by M. Sudre on the 
subject at this dinner might with perfect propriety have been 
delivered at a sectional meeting of the British Association, thus 
showing how much the gulf between psychical research and 
established science has been narrowed during recent years. Ex- 
pression was given to the opinion that the time was now ripe for 
the carrying out of psychical research work at British univer- 
sities by the establishment of lectureships for the purpose, such 
as already exist at Leipzig, Leyden and elsewhere. Furthermore, 
the National Laboratory is planning the establishment of an 
international journal for the recording and co-ordination of 
scientific psychical research all over the world. Such a journal 
should provide a fund of reliable information which could be 
used by the newspaper press and other organs of publicity in 
place of the unscientific and sensational evidence which is at 
present only too plentiful, and which helps to cast discredit on 
the whole subject. 
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Fishermen and Farmers in North-East Scouaua 


By Professor J. A. 


EAVING Inverness on August 25, I ran out the few 

miles to the farm of Beechwood which is kept, for a 

special purpose, by the Department of Agriculture for 

Scotland. The purpose is to maintain a supply of 
breeding sires for the use of the crofters of the Highlands and 
Islands. Here one saw, among other things, a choice herd of 
Highland cattle, and possibly the finest existing stud of those 
beautiful, as well as stout and hardy, Highland ponies. A good 
deal is done nowadays to help ‘the crofter. I suppose we are 
trying to make up, rather belatedly, for some of the bitter 
misery that befell his race during the process-of turning the 
little old Highland farms into commercial sheep runs. At any 
rate the modern crofter, while he cannot hope to enjoy many of 
the material good things of life, has been given one blessing 
that he values very high—a sense of complete security in the 
occupation -of his little bit of land. : 

I struck a few miles inland in order to enjoy the view, from 
the high ground, of the firths and the opposite shores and the 
bens of Ross-shire. Here I came by accident (though I had 
been to the place before) to the burial ground on the edge of 
Culloden Moor, where lie the slain of the clans. Here died; on 
that bleak day in 1746, not only these gallant men, and not only 
the hopes of the Stewart succession, but more besides. For 
Culloden was the beginning of the end of the old order of things 
in the Highlands. The story of clearances, emigration and re- 
pression was not to end for a hundred years, but it all followed, I 
believe, inexorably on that April day. I suppose most of us would 
have been honest Whigs if we had lived through the ’45; but it is 
difficult now to feel anything but a romantic Jacobite. 

Reaching a point of vantage, I stopped to see my view— 
the rich Laigh of Moray to the right; in front the Inverness 
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Highland cattle at graze 


Firth, the Black Isle, and, beyond again, Ben Wyvis, barely 
visible against the declining sun. I got into my car again with 
regret that I had not found time to visit again the pleasant 
places of Easter Ross, nor to explore the country beyond, which 
{ have never seen. And so down to Nairn and east through 
Forres to Elgin in the twilight, through a peaceful countryside, 
with only the occasional rumble of a harvest cart working late— 
turning to use an extra hour of the fine weather. There were 
then indeed many hundreds of hours of such weather still to 
come, but the northern farmer, with memories of many ill 
years behind him, has come to look upon the corn harvest as 
a business. of very special urgency. Only, it is worth saying, 
Sunday work is not done; or at least not until the crop is 


SCOTT WATSON 


largely spoilt and the situation quite desperate. It is only near 
towns that Sunday work in the fields is lightly undertaken; 


elsewhere, from Cornwall to Inverness, I do not know any ~ 


district where farmers and: men regard it as anything but a 
desperate expedient. Is that right, do you think? Or does it show 
too narrow a kind of religion? 

I spent the night in Elgin, which is, I always think, one of 
the pleasantest of towns—or cities, I should say, for it has the 
magnificent ruins of-an old Cathedral, destroyed, like so many 
more in Scotland, in the heat of the Reformation zeal. 

In the morning, starting early, I zigzagged between the 
sea and the main Aberdeen road and crossed Spey at Fochabers. 
On the way I picked up a couple of unemployed men, footsore 
both, but cheerful and talkative. The one was a countryman. 
from Orkney, who had come to seek harvest work; but the wea- 


ther being so good and the crop so light he could find nothing _ 


to do, and was on his way to Aberdeen in hope of being able to 
work his passage home. The other was a pottery decorator from 
Stoke-on-Trent. In May he had been ‘means-tested’ out of his 
dole, and—not wishing to remain a burden upon his family— 
had taken to.the road. He had travelled, walking mostly, with a 
very occasional lift, from Stoke to-Fort William, and from 
thence to near Fochabers, where I picked him up. It comforted 
me to find that he had no grudge against society. Indeed, he 
said he had never had a better holiday. Rarely wet, he had 
slept many nights in the fields or among the heather, not 
troubling particularly. to seek a roof. On the long empty 
stretches like Rannoch Moor, the road-workers had gladly 
shared their meals with him, and the farm folk had mostly 
been very kind. His only grave anxiety had been about his 
boots, which gave out soon after he crossed the border. But 
there he got ten days’ work 
weeding potatoes, bought 
a new pair of boots, and 
trudged cheerfully on: He 
looked fit; he had had a 
letter at Inverness saying 
that there was some “pro- 
spect of work at his old 
job, and he was making what 
speed he could over: the 
journey south. He begged 
nothing, but frankly and 
gratefully accepted my half- 
crown, saying only then that 
the glass of milk which he 
had had for breakfast was 
hardly a meal to march 


on, 

At Keith,whereI stopped 
for most of the day, I was 
fortunate enough to meet 
all the people I wanted to 
see—thanks to the good 
offices of Mr. Hutchin- 
son, a master in the 
‘Grammar School; Mr. 
Cranmer, the minister of 
the country parish of 
Grange near by; Mr: Ken- 
nedy, the Director of Edu- 
cation for the county of 
Banff; and Mr. Kemp, the 
Agricultural Organiser. I 
wish that there were time 
to quote each of them at 
length, but I must try to 
summarise. First, then, 
there are three important 
industries in Banffshire— 
sea-fishing, farming and 
distilling; and all have been passing through most difficult 
times. The fisher-folk of the coastal villages, as is more or less 
true of other places, form’a race apart. They have little coming 
and going with the landsmen. Itis a very unusual thing for a 
fisher lad to marry outside his own village. Often you will find 
a village, and a big one at that, where half the people have the 
same surname, and where there are no more than three or four 
surnames altogether. I suppose this illustrates the truth of the 
theorem, which I understand can be proved mathematically, 
that common surnames tend to’ become more common, and 
rare surnames to disappear—that, in fact, there must come a 
time, if you assume random intermarriage, when the inhabitants 
of these islands will all be called Smith. Anyway, it is rather a 
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Farming country on Speyside 


stale practical joke to address a letter to Mrs. Findlay in 
Cullen or to Mr. Campbell in Lossiemouth. Multiple nick- 
mames are necessary to distinguish one person from another. 
Partly because of their exclusiveness, the fisher-folk seem to an 
-outsider to have rather a narrow outlook, and the men, on 
account of the specialised nature of their calling, find difficulty 


_ -in adapting themselves to other work. The women are so quick- 


fingered and it is a revelation to see them gutting herring or 
picking potatoes. 
The fishing villages, like many other places, wear these 
days an air of depression, and the story of how world conditions 
have affected them is not without interest. At one time the boats 
were small, and the people depended largely on mixed white- 
fishing, which provided a rather bare livelihood, but lasted 
most of the year. Then came a growing demand, chiefly from 
Germany ahd Russia, for salt herring, and it was plain that a 
big commercial opportunity was there to be seized. This 
meant a change over from the old small boats to big sea-going 
drifters; the change was freely made, and the boats. now go 
far afield, starting at Lerwick in Shetland in the early summer 
and following the fish down to Yarmouth or farther in late 
autumn. And so the little old cottages were replaced by bigger 
and sometimes quite pretentious. houses. There was more 
money to spend, less danger and more leisure in winter. Then 
came the War and a new kind of-fishing—for German mines, 
with its easily imagined dangers and hardships; many drifters 
were sold at generous prices, so that, at the end of the War, 
there was a good deal of money laid by. But prosperity after 
the War was short-lived. The European market ‘shrank almost 
to nothing. The boats, specialised for the herring business, 
were impossible to adapt for the old style of work. And now 
there is a good deal of poverty, families. living in one or two 
rooms of their big houses—and. the. people very thankful 
indeed when their villages happen to catch the fancy, as seaside 
resorts, of city dwellers. Only, unfortunately, there are too 
many seaside resorts in these parts, and too few visitors to go 
round. It is little wonder that these folk are grateful for the 
new Sea Fishing Act, which limits the landing of foreign fish 
and ensures to them at least the greater part of the home 
market. Already there is a tendency to turn over from herring 
drifting to seine-net fishing for white-fish. But the existing 
boats are old and obsolete. The provision of new equipment and 
of modern Diesel boats will mean much new capital. I am 
afraid this may mean big fishing companies and the end of the 


- workers’ ownership of the boats. 


About farming, I am sure I am understating the case 
when I say that the bigger men along the coastal plain are in a 
bad way. The stretch of land on both shores of Moray Firth is 

the most northerly of all our big arable areas, and its main inter- 
ests have been—as in Norfolk, for instance—corn growing and 
winter cattle feeding. Only, of course, it is too far north for any 
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important culture of wheat. Wheat, indeed, would have done 
very well this season, but ordinarily the plant gets tired of the 
long winter, or finds the summer too short to allow full maturity. 
And so there is no-wheat quota and no handsome cheque from 
the Wheat Board for the northern farmer. Since I was there, in- 
deed, the import.duty on foreign oats has been raised to twenty 
per cent., and I daresay the farmer is grateful. But this means 
something less than three shillings a quarter, as against about 
twenty shillings a quarter to the more fortunate wheat-grower. 
The finest samples of oats that I have ever seen have come from 
this corner of Scotland—full-bellied, thin-skinned, bursting 
with meal and as white as milk. The trouble of the northern 
corn-grower is the same as that of the fisherman, the shrinkage 
of his market. For people seem to be eating less and less. por- 
ridge, and the old trade in corn for city horses is a mere shadow 
of its former self. 

Then there is barley. Even Morayshire, which grows perhaps 
the best samples, cannot indeed compete with Norfolk when it 
comes to stuff for your fancy pale ales or lager beers. But with 
the peat-flavoured waters from the hills the local barley can be 
blended to make a not unattractive beverage; and at times the 
distilleries of Speyside have paid great money for the local grain. 
But high taxation has thrown most of the distilleries idle and 
barley-growing has greatly declined. If I had to propose a toast 
for Morayshire farmers I think it would be—‘God bless America 
and help her through all her troubles—and grant her a mighty 


~ thirst’. Already, in fact, in August, there were signs of life in 


some of the distilleries that had been closed forten and more years. 
‘The beef business lately has also-been a losing one for the 
feeder if not for the breeder. A bullock-feeder turns over a lot of 
money in a season and buys his lean beasts five or six months be- 


fore he again sells. A falling level of cattle prices therefore hits 


him hard, and the level has been falling repeatedly and heavily. 
At the moment beef production is in fact the most depressed of 
all the farming industries. 

Mr. Kemp painted a brighter picture of farming in the hill- 
foot country, where the holdings are small, where there is often 
no wage bill, where rents are lower and where cattle- and sheep- 
breeding are the chief activities. It is indeed a very general fact 
(and at first sight a paradox) that the small farmer, with all his 
obvious disadvantages, is riding the present storm more success- 
fully than the big capitalist. I must leave this point till another 


‘ time—except to say that if you are prepared to live on porridge 
and bannocks, milk, ‘crowdy’, potatoes and broth, with an 


occasional egg or chicken; if you can dig your own peat on your 
own moor; if you can make a suit of clothes last an extra yeat 
or two; and if you can but sell a few choice Aberdeen Angus 
calves and a score or two of lambs in order to pay your rent, 
you are in a position of some security. Life may be more 
arduous and duller in times of depression, but actual bankruptcy 
can generally be avoided. 
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Mr. Cranmer and Mr. Kennedy both spoke of a thing I did 
not know—the old-established practice of boarding-out pauper 
children, from Glasgow, in this neighbourhood. These children, 
some five hundred at present, are placed in carefully chosen 
homes—crofts and small farms for the most part—go, of course, 
to the country schools, and are seen periodically by a special 
trained nurse. The foster parents are liberally paid, and do their 
part admirably. For the children the plan is excellent, but 
whether the infusion of this strain is a good thing for the country- 
side is perhaps questionable. Nobody could accuse Mr. Cranmer 
of snobbishness or of a lack of the milk of human kindness. And 
yet I gathered that he was not sure that these foster-children 
were altogether a blessing to their adopted mother-country. 
He added, however, a thing that struck me as curious; namely, 
that it was often the best of them who elected to stay in the 
country, when they reached the age for work, and the worst 
who drifted back to the 
towns. The common view, 
ofcourse, is that the town- 
ward current is apt to 
catch up the keenest and 
most enterprising of our 
country youth, 

But I had to be off and 
away again, by Huntly, 
up Donside, and over the 
watershed into Deeside. 
The Dee was shrunk to a 
trickle by the summer’s 
drought, and the crops on 
the gravelly haughs, where 
they were still in the 
fields, were dwarfed and 
shrivelled. Crops gener- 
ally, indeed, except on 
deep moist strong land, 
were short throughout 
the country I had come 
through, and pastures, 
though yet green, were 
bate. I ran down Dee to 
Banchory, struck across 
the hill to Stonehaven 
and arrived after dark at 
my lodging for the night 
—a house which is, I be- 
lieve, one of the few really 
fine early seventeenth- 
century houses in Scot- 
land. Scotland is poor in 
old domestic architecture. 
There is nothing like the 
lovely Tudor homes of 
England, for the sufficient 
reason that in those times, 
if you lived in Scotland, 
you either built a grim 
castle in the hope that 
nobody could knock it 
down, or else you put up 
a rickle of turf and dry 
stones and didn’t much 
mind whether it was 
knocked down or not. 

The next morning I 
went to see Lord Car- 
negie’s farm—a dairy farm 
witha fine herd of Ayrshire 
cows producing certified 
milk for the citizens of 
Aberdeen. The place had 
a definitely business-like 
look, so different from the old type of country gentleman’s 
home farm. I believe it is one of the most hopeful points 
in the agricultural situation—a small one, perhaps, and yet 
important—this change in the attitude of the landed aristo- 
cracy towards their own farms. The old thing was perhaps amus- 
ing, but from any business point of view the old home farm 
was an expensive farce. Now you will find a good few places like 
Lord Carnegie’s. I went to another, Lord Elgin’s, three days 
later. Both men were, indeed, and rightly, experimenting with 
new things toanextent that the working farmer can rarely afford 
to do. But in both cases the attitude was the same; the object 
was to make a paying business and not to run a costly hobby. 

In the afternoon I ran through my own country—by Mont- 
rose, Arbroath and on towards Dundee, stopping for the night 
at the farm which seemed so strange a place when I arrived 
there, at the age of five, more years ago than I care to think. But I 

‘mustn’t let myself get sentimental. A fine farming district this, 
and well farmed—with the same kindly mellow reddish-brown 
‘soil that you find on most of the Old Red Sandstone, growing 
anything in reason, and growing it well, potatoes, swedes, wheat 
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Stonehaven, a Scottish fishing village and sea resort 
From ‘The Face of Scotland’, by H. Batsford and C. Fry (Batsford). Photograph: Will F. Taylor 
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oats, grass, and here and there excellent crops of raspberries and 
other small fruit. 

Harvest here was nearly over, a phenomenal thing for August 
27. It was, in fact, a feature of this remarkable summer that not 
only was everything early, but the normal difference between 
south and north almost disappeared. 

One of the special drawbacks of all this north-eastern section 
of Scotland is the lack of anything like an adequate social life * 
for the farm workers. There are two reasons, which are inter- 
related. Firstly, there are almost no villages. Each farm—and 
they run pretty large in all the low country—is separated by 
perhaps half a mile from the next. Sometimes there is a little 
hamlet centred round school, church and general store. At other 
places you get a school or church standing alone in the country, 
except for the schoolhouse or the manse. You get, typically, a 
small community consisting of a farmer and his family, two or 
three married workers 
with their families, and 
two or three single men 
living in a ‘bothy— 
cooking their own meals, 
or doing without cooking, 
and living a pretty com- 
fortless life. The cir- 
cumstance of a _ very 
scattered population is 
not, of course, peculiar 
to Scotland. You get the 
same thing in many other 
districts of big farms, out- 
side the great Midland 
block of land that was 
settled in early times on 
the Saxon plan—the 
Yorkshire wolds, parts of 
Northumberland and 
Wales have the same 
feature. 

The other and more 
peculiar thing is the ex- 
traordinarily migratory 
habit of the farm workers. 
Married hands are en- 
gaged by the year, and 
single men for six months 
at a stretch; and, with a 
good many, the normal 
thing is to move at the 
end of each period of en- 
gagement. I believe, of 
course, the desire for 
change arises from the 
monotony of the farm life. 
The people rarely get” 
away even to do their 
shopping—that is~ done 
from bakers’, grocers’ and 
butchers’ vans which call 
regularly, not to deliver 
ordered goods but to offer 
any and all ordinary 
requirements, © © 

It never occured to mé, 
as a boy, that this- was 
anything but anormal and 
ordinary country life. It 
has, indeed, certain 
advantages over the stay- 
at-home existence in the 
Midland agricultural vil- 
lage. The men get a more 
varied and therefore a 
more valuable apprenticeship. They see a variety of farming 
systems: they can compare different methods; they meet, and 
get to know intimately for a time, more people and more kinds 
of people than do farm workers in the south. The resultis that 
they gather a wider knowledge and acquire a larger measure 
of resourcefulness. I know no better or more reliable bailiffs 
or foremen than those of my own district: I may, of course, be 
prejudiced.’ : : 

Also the men are remarkably good workers, whether you - 
measure efficiency by the quality or by the quantity of their 
work. The ploughmen take immense pride in their horses, and 
bestow great care on them. They vie with each other not only at 
ploughing matches, but in the ordinary tasks of the farm. You 
will not, in fact, find here the same degree of skill in specialist 
jobs, like hedging or thatching, that you get among the workers 
of the south-country villages, because there is no place, on the. 


“individual farm, for such specialists. But keenness, bustle and 
pride of craft reach a very high level, and a hardy independence 


-of spirit is a fine characteristic. ° 


The life of the lad in a bothy is, I feel, hardly one that a lad 
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__ should be asked to lead in this twentieth century. Supposing you 
get up before five o’clock to feed Pid horses; supposing you 
_walk twenty miles behind a set o i 
_ quick-stepping Clydesdales, over the soft rough land; supposing 
- you then m and feed your horses and finish about six; you 
e; ii would feel that you had earned a decent meal and a comfortable 
_ chair by the fire. Instead, if you lived in a bothy, you would have 
to set to and cook for yourself, or do without cooking; and you 
_ would have a pretty comfortless place to sit in and nowhere else 
_ much to go. Perhaps you might have a friend who played the 
_ melodian of an evening, but possibly by the end of your six 
months you would feel that a new tune would be an agreeable 
_ change. Perhaps this is a happy enough: life; indeed, it must 
_ be exceptionally happy if one is to judge it by the cheerful 
_ outlook of the average ploughboy. And things are slowly im- 
_ proving. Saturday half-holidays, motor *buses, and football 
__ matches do nowadays provide a better break than the Sunday 
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WANT to talk about the treatment of this year’s border, 
and the planning of next year’s, from a practical point of 
view, having in mind the person witha garden of the size 

-& he can manage to work himself, either with or without 
assistance.. The first thing to do is to clear away all rubbish. 
By rubbish, I mean the dead and dying growth of herbaceous 
plants—you know what a dank mop the Michaelmas daisies 
__ make at this time of year—and, again, the withered patches of 
; annuals, which must be pulled up and thrown away. You will 
4 robably find that they have seeded themselves, and that 
undreds of their seedlings are coming up; such things as 
eschscholtzia, love-in-the-mist, clarkia,' godetia, are very 
generous in this respect. Don’t-destroy all these seedlings; they 
will give you sturdier little plants next year, and earlier too, 
than you would get from any seed sown next April or May. 
So leave them in the ground in the places where you want them, 
merely thinning them out and leaving a space of nine inches 
to a foot. between each. Unless you do this, they will become 
weak and leggy, instead of bushy and tufted, as well-grown 
annuals ought to be. The perennial herbaceous plants you must 
: cut, right down to the ground. It is a good-plan to label them if 
_ they are-not already labelled, while you can still recognise what 
_ they,are. Otherwise, you may find.some. difficulty .in. dis- 
_ tinguishing between the stump of a delphinium, say, and the 
- stumpof.a lupin, a fact which you will find very inconvenient 
when you come to the rearrangement of your plants: = ~ 
The true gardener is always wanting: to rearrange and to 
improve -his schemes. The ideal way. of doing. it,.is to make 
notes: throughout the summer. Notes are, essential, because 
nothing is more easily forgotten than gardening resolutions. 

In June you may have thought to yourself,.‘I want a mass of 
blue. just there,’ but by. the time October comes you will have 
forgotten. exactly. where it was you wanted it. In any. case, 
forgetful or not forgetful, you will certainly want to improve 
upon your border so that it shall-be better next year than this. 

There are several cardinal rules. to ‘observe about making 
borders. The first is: to observe no rule at all. In other words, 
don’t be afraid of muddling up the true herbaceous plants with 
such things as bulbs and annuals. Your aim is to produce 
the maximum display of colour from -May. to October. 

The second rule is: plant boldly’ always. In* my. experience, 
one never plants a thing in large enough. groups, even if one 

| does it oneself, and it is almost impossible to get a professional 
dener to do it. Supposing you have six roots of a given plant, 

it is better to get hase six roots all together in one clump 

‘than to separate them into two clumps of three roots each. 
The same. applies to bulbs: twelve tulips together are twice as 

effective as six tulips in separate lots. Mass your delphiniums; 

mass your hollyhocks; mass your catmint; mass your pinks. 

And this is the moment—this monthand next—to try the experi- 

ment. You can lift and move everything in your border now. 

The third rule is: consider heights, but here again it is better 
not to let yourself be bound too strictly by preconceived ideas. 
_ Roughly speaking, of course, one plants the tall things at the 
back of the border, and the low things in front; but it is no 
_ bad plan to vary this system by occasionally boldly bringing 
_ forward a clump of some tall subject to diminish the monotony 
__~ and perhaps also to form a kind of break between one group 
-_ of colour and the next. For this kind of break, the grey plants 
mia are: poly valuable—but this leads me on to the fourth rule: 
__ consider colour. We cannot alt go in for elaborate colour schemes 
“~ the border, but we can at least follow certain indications. I 
violent reds and oranges are better 
ated rder, and kept in a place by them- 
selves. I think also that plants with grey foliage are invaluable 
‘not only as the break between colour and colour, but also as a 
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harrows, driving a pair of 


and blues and purples. By plants of grey foliage 
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bicycle ride of twenty years ago. But at its best, bothy life is a 
poor barren affair. And it cannot be done away with without the 
expenditure of a good deal of money. The cottages are too small 
(often only two-roomed) to accommodate an unmarried lodger 
or a grown-up son along with the family. More and bigger cot= 
tages are needed. _ 

Apart from the bothy business there is a great need to provide 
the opportunity for some wider interests. The women are not so 
badly off, for the Women’s Rural Institutes are doing excellent 
work. Here and there, in fact, you find a schoolmaster who makes 
his night classes attractive enough to bring the lads the mile, 
or two, or three, that they must cover to attend. Here and there 
you will find a minister who miraculously gets hold of a new 
group of young men every half-year, and runs aclass or discussion 
society or a regular social evening. Here and there you get a 
musical society, or a music class. But in the main the problem, 
at least so far as it concerns the men folk, is still to solve. 


Planning Next Year’s Borders 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


I mean such things as cotton lavender, southernwood, artemisia 


in variety, and that very useful, reliable, spreading plant whose 
botanical name is stachys lanata; but which I prefer under its 
English name of Rabbits Ears or Saviour’s Flannel. Gypsophila 
paniculata, called in English the gauze-flower, is another 
admirable foil to brighter colours, and a single plant of it will 
grow. into a bush three or four foot wide and about three foot 
high. Nor do I see any reason why the ordinary lavender should 
not be planted in the border, either the tall English variety, or 
the more stumpy French variety, or even the white form of 
lavender, which is not used nearly so much as it ought to be. 
I would go further, and plant some green things as well— 


-rosemary for instance. 


I should have no hesitation about putting some roses into 
my mixed border. I would not put the hydrid teas and the 
hybrid perpetuals, because for one thing I do not feel that they 
are suitable, and for another thing they would not thrive without 
the maximum allowance of light and air, but I would certainly 
put a few bushes of the old-fashioned varieties such as the 


common moss, or the cabbage rose, or that very beautiful rosa 


gallica, called ‘Tuscany, or the striped damask rose called York 


-and Lancaster. ‘These all: grow rampantly, fill up a lot of space, 
and require very little attention.. They are also extremely useful 


for filling up spaces in the middle of a border. 

Then there are other things which can be introduced into 
the mixed border, although not’strictly speaking herbaceous. 
You can, for instance; grow clematis at the back, and either 


train it up its own separate post, or else train it forward over 


clumps of, say, peonies or lupins, which flower in the early 
summer and have -become.uninteresting by the time the 


‘clematis is ready to cover them with its great starry flowers. I 
-have even -seen sweet peas.and-nasturtiums put to the same 
‘use. A bold inventiveness is an essential to the mixed border. 


And there are several other dodges by which you may increase 


-the effectiveness of your flowers. One, to cover up a bare patch, is 
‘to peg: down some of the longer shoots of certain plants which 


few gardeners would think of treating in this way. If you pull 


‘down a tall snapdragon, for instance, bending its shoots towards 


the ground, and pegging them down with a forked stock, you 
will find it breaking out all along its length and soon covering 


-a far wider patch than you would have believed possible. It is 
-worth while experimenting in this manner with many other 


plants, such as the taller asters, helenium, or rudbeckia. This 
is a hint for next summer, though. 

The last job which now remains to do in the border is 
forking over, so as to break up the top of the soil to admit the 
maximum amount of air and frost during the winter. If your 
border was properly made up to start with, that is, with suffi- 
cient manure or leaf-mould dug into the soil, there will be no 
necessity to add any more unless you notice that the soil is 
getting impoverished. It is a good plan, however, to mulch 
certain greedy. plants such as roses, phlox, or peonies, with a 
few forkfuls of stable manure or leaf-mould; and ovér your 
delphiniums it is a good plan to heap some wood ashes, as this 
will not only protect the young shoots from late frosts but will 
also discourage the destructive slug. The ashes from a bonfire, 
which nearly always contain a proportion of burnt-soil, are also 
excellent for this purpose. If you have irises in your border, 
I should advise you to keep manure away from them as far as 
possible, or you will find that they run to leaf rather than to 
flower..On the other hand, they will repay you generously for 
a scattering of lime or even old mortar rubble. Once again, it is 

erhaps not very orthodox to have irises in the mixed border, 
but they have so much to recommend them: they increase so 
rapidly, they. are invaluable for early colour, and when they 
have finished flowering their grey-green leaves look pleasant 
and restful in the brilliance of the midsummer flowers, 
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By FRANCIS TOYE 


WHE question of how far the English are, or are not, 
a musical people appears to be arousing a good deal 
of interest at the present time. There has been a 
voluble correspondence on the subject in a daily 


_ paper, and it is raised as a side issue in Ernest Newman’s 


articles on the merits and defects of the B.B.C. as providers of 
music. 

I have heard it said that our very sensitiveness in the matter 
proves our consciousness of shortcomings; but this seems to 
me unfair. If foreign musical opinion agrees, as, generally 
speaking, it has done and still does, that the English are 
unmusical, those English who are conscious of being ex- 
tremely musical can scarcely be expected not to raise. a 


protest on every possible occasion. The protest arises 


from sheer annoyance and surprise, not from a secret re- 
alisation of inferiority. Perhaps I may be allowed a personal 
instance. 

Some years ago I spent several months in Rome. On my 
departure I was deluged with expressions of sympathy for 


my ill-fortune in being obliged to return to London, ‘the 


capital without music’. It was absurd, infuriating. Except in 
the domain of opera (which, in fact, was not particularly good 
in Rome at that time) music in London was superior not only 
in quantity but in quality to music in Rome. I do not think, 
however, that anybody really believed my indignant protesta- 
tions of the advantages of London. I know that nobody did 
in Germany, where, with greater justification, the same 
opinion prevailed, when I pointed out that, whatever the other 
points of superiority of music in Germany, the repertory of 
orchestral music in London had the advantage of a far greater 
comprehensiveness. Which was and remains a fact. It is 
possible in London, I should say, to hear more music of 
different schools than in any other European capital. Opera, 
of course, is not in question, so that the great Italians suffer 
accordingly; otherwise everything and everybody is generously 
represented in our various programmes. 

On the other hand, I would not say that this catholicity 
necessarily argues a greater degree of musicality. I think it 
would if we could presume in our audiences a passionate 
interest in music of every kind. But that is just what we cannot 
presume, and it is at least possible that the Germans and the 
Italians prove by the very limitation of their repertories a 
greater sensitiveness, a more ardent determination to listen 
only to what moves them profoundly. Both these peoples 
possess great musical traditions of their own very deeply 
ingrained. They are slow in their receptiveness to foreign 
music for this very reason. When they do wholeheartedly 
accept a foreigner, as, for instance, Wagner has been accepted 


in Italy and Verdi in Germany, it is from a definite (nota - 


vague) realisation that this particular composer meets some 
need that cannot be satisfied in their own repertory. Paren- 


- thetically, be it observed, they seem to have agreed that no 


English composer meets such a need, for none of our com- 
posers has found a regular place in the continental repertory. 
Exceptionally, experimentally, one or two have gained a 
hearing; regularly, never. The fact has little bearing on the 
musicality of the English, but it is a little humiliating to 
realise that The Geisha is the sole English score that is, so 
to say, taken for granted on the Continent. 


The more I think of it, the less can I believe ‘that the 


catholicity of our tastes and the multiplicity of our concerts 
possess much significance. If they do, it is, to say the least, 
odd that the only other European capital which can even 


approach London in this respect is . . . Paris. Now I have 
heard many qualities applied to the Parisian public, but 


He went to some trouble to try to ascertain the number o 


‘pose there are fifty thousand choral societies of which forty 


- thousand play with a total lack of rhythm and convictio 


moved to tears, laughter, or great excitement by listening 


undoubtedly taken many steps towards the goal of 
musicality, but I fear that there ‘are see: as many s 


ment to an absurdity. It is rather as if one should be dave 
maintain that the wider market for books in the Uni 
States denotes a higher degree of culture Boe is to” 
found in Great Britain. No, sir! 


undertook to prove to me the other day that. ee was ze: 
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the most musical country in Europe. And how did he proceed? _ r 


choral societies, amateur orchestral societies and brass ban 
in this country. The results were certainly astounding. — 
Amateur. orchestral societies were far more numerous than 
had imagined possible; brass bands were reckoned in ‘their 
thousands, and, as for choral societies, their number was 

‘such that no man, apparently, could count them! I am very i 
ready to believe that these phenomena cannot be matched in 


any other country, but what is actually proved thereby? Sup- 


thousand are grossly insensitive and incompetent! Suppose 
there are twenty thousand brass bands of which fi lee [ 


Suppose half the brass bands and half the choral societies are 
‘in reality mainly actuated by a desire to succeed in compe 
tions rather than to express themselves in music! I do not 
say that these proportions have any relationship to actual 
conditions. I have not in fact the slightest idea. I only know 
that these particular vices are quite common. To be impressed = 
by the figures I should have to know in how many instances _ 
they were absent, because I cannot believe that, when they — 
are present, the mere existence of a band or a choir means 
much. ae 
On the contrary, it means something. If the English had E 
not a natural liking for music they would not so readily 
organise brass bands and choirs, however bad. I cannot, for 
instance, imagine the French doing it on anything approaching 
the same scale. To this extent, theneionea I am prepa to ‘ 


define a musical person a as one who possesses a natural instibees ; 
for music, England is full.of such persons. The definition, # 
however, does not satisfy me. Surely a musical person is one 
for whom music possesses a definite emotional, perhaps even’ a 43 
passionate, significance. In such people England is not, I think, 
rich. We like, rather than love, music. We are too easily satis- _ 
fied by quantity as distinct from quality. We tolerate with a 
excessive complacence the merely tepid instead of pap 


‘get our money’s worth’ at a mediocre concert lasting: two 
hours-and-a-half as leave the hall aglow with enthusiasm 
after an exquisite concert lasting an hour less. In short we 


course for ‘education’, seeking a harbour share we can ie in 
intellectual rather than athete ease. Instead of emotion | 


almost anything will serve. 

Nobody, needless to say, can desk siecle with ac 
racy. A man who can instinctively phrase to perfection a 
of music possesses it in one sense; in another, a man w 


music possesses it also. The English, in recent years, 
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Instrumental and Orchestral TMusic 


By Dr. THOMAS ARMSTRONG 


NSTRUMENTAL music was a much later development 
than vocal music, for it had to grow out of vocal music, 
and did not begin this process until vocal music was 
already a highly developed art. Many years had to elapse 

=a instrumental music as a whole acquired style and 
_ character of its own. Even in the Sonatas of Beethoven you 

can still find traces of this vocal style: in earlier ones by 
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Man with a Zither—engraving by R. ee eerie to Musicke’s Delight on the 


Cithern, by John Playford (1615) 
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such composers as C..P..E. Bach they are very common; and 
the earliest kinds of composition for strings were often 
nothing more than motets or madrigals played by a quartet 
of viols instead of sung by.a quartet of singers. 

The quartet or ‘chest’ of viols was a common form of 
chamber music in Elizabethan times; and another popular 
domestic instrument was the virginal, a small keyboard 
instrument having a rather thin and quiet tone. The virginal 
was very popular among ladies; both Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary of Scots were good players, and this popularity 
meant that Elizabethan composers were called upon to write 
a good deal of music for this instrument. Various collec- 
tions, such as the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, Lady Nevill’s 
Book, and Cosyn’s Book, give us a pretty good idea of what 
this music was like, and the ways in which the composers 
worked. 

We may claim that English musicians were pioneers as 


instrumental composers, and among the earliest to excel as 


solo players. Many English lutenists and violists were engaged 
to play in foreign courts: Dowland was lutenist to Christian IV 
of Denmark: Christopher Sympson was the first performer of 
his day on the viol: John Bull was organist to the Archduke at 
Brussels, and the greatest virtuoso of his time: William Young 
was Kapellmeister to the Court of Innsbruck. They were a 

_ distinguished company: but as we play their instrumental music 

__ today we feel in most cases that they had not yet gained a real 

_ sense of instrumental style. Some composers of virginal music, 
like Byrd, were among the greatest composers of their time; but 


we should never guess this from their virginal music alone, 


for too often when they had no words to set they seemed at 


a loss to secure continuity and development. Yet their genius 


flashes out now and again: and a real exception to this criticism 
is Giles Farnaby, who wrote, it is true, mostly in the smaller 
forms, but with a real instrumental sense and a charmingly 
_ picturesque imagination. He was one of the first composers. 
Sad show a natural sense of instrumental foe, and real skill 


- 


predecessor Gibbons, but soon developed a strongly indi- 


vidual style which puts his sonatas for harpsichord and strings 
definitely into the category of modern music. With those of 
Corelli, Purcell’s sonatas stand as foundations of subsequent 
chamber-music. He was in touch with the modern Italian 
music of his day, but he used this knowledge only to facilitate 
the expression of ideas that were purely his own. Two other 
composers, William Young and John Jenkins, 
were also at this time writing chamber music 
that will bear comparison with Purcell’s. 


Our eighteenth - century instrumental 
music has been too much disparaged by some 


and dignity are apt to seem dull to those who 
take a highly romantic view of music. Boyce’s 
Symphonies contain movements of real 
character and strength which might well be 


John Stanley all wrote chamber music that has 
passed out of common use not so much be- 
cause it is unworthy to survive, as because most 
public players content themselves with a small 
round of well-known works which familiarity 
has endeared to them and their audiences 
alike. So we remain too often ignorant of the 
solid worth of our eighteenth-century cham- 
ber music, which offers a real reward to 
players with enterprise and a sense of style. 


In the last years of the eighteenth century we produced 
one of the most interesting minor figures of European music. 
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Concert at Montagu House, by Marcellus Laroon the younger (17 36) 
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John Field, born in Dublin in 1782, 
was apprenticed to Clementi and 
employed by him as a piano sales- 
man; he attracted notice by his play- 
ing, appeared in London at the age 
of 12, and achieved brilliant success 
for a time on the Continent, where 
he spent most of his rather unhappy 
life. He wrote Concertos and much 
other pianoforte music, but is chiefly 
remembered for his Nocturnes, 
fragile little pieces of real individu- 
ality, which marked a new develop- 
ment in pianoforte style (partly due 
to an imaginative use of the newly- 
discovered sustaining pedal) and | 
were a strong influence on Chopin, 
who took from Field the title which 
he afterwards made so famous- 
Chopin no doubt widened the scope 
of this kind of music, for he was a 
bigger man altogether; but it is 
difficult not to feel that some quality 
of freshness and delicacy was lost in 
the process. 
* Another man who is remem- 
bered for graceful and musicianly 
pianoforte music is Sterndale Bennett, whose Piano Concerto 
in F minor, with its charming Barcarolle, was once so popular. 
This work, like the ‘May Queen’, seems to have lost its hold: 
but the composer ought still more to be remembered in his 
lovely Overture, ‘The Naiads’, which was written when 
Bennett was only 21 and is a work of real beauty and 
atmosphere. 
From Bennett we come quickly to modern times, when 


English com- 
core - 1 posers seem to 
(She Defcription 
Of a Mufick- Peon on ae have turned to 


chamber and 
orchestral 
music as never 
before. The 
bigger orches- 
tral works of 
Sullivan, with 
the exception 
of the delight- 
ful ‘Di Ballo’ 
Overture, are 
now seldom, if 
ever, played. 
The «same 
1S SEE ee oy. 
Symphonies 
by Par ey, 
Stanford, 
MacKenzie 
and Cowen, 
works of 
serious aim 
which were 
modern in 
their day and 

: - had their 

honourable part in the creation of a. native tradition. All 
the English symphonic experiment of the late nineteenth 
century seems to be leading up to and fulfilled in Elgar’s 
masterly series of orchestral works beginning with ‘Enigma’ 
and extending by way of Overture, Concerto and Symphony, to 
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-the Third Symphony, which is promised for this next season.. 
With Elgar stands Delius, a true master of the orchestra if 


ever there was one. And from these come Vaughan Williams, 
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Holst, Ethel Smyth, Holbrooke, Bax, McEwen, Dunhill, Frank 
Bridge, John Ireland, and their successors of the new genera~ 
tion, among whom Constant Lambert and William Walton — 
stand high. Of late years England has entered fully into all the — 
fields of instrumental music: some of the most significant — 
works of modern times have come from our composers; and 
slowly at last, through the long-established barriers. of 
ignorance and complacency, this fact. is becoming known to 
our friends on the Continent. “<he 
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Sir Timothy Eden inscribes The Tribulations of a Baronet (Mac- — 
millan, 7s. 6d.)—memoir of his father—‘to all those who are 
interested rather in character than in names, in failure than in — 
success, in beauty than in progress’. There are people in these 
categories who will find it unusually interesting. Sir William _ 
Eden deserved a brief study, both as an individual and asa social 
type. As an individual he is shown to have been explosive, mélan= _ 
choly, egoistical, pugnaciously independent, and refreshingly 
contemptuous of the conventions and vaiues of the Victorian 
age in which he lived the best part of his life. As a socialtypehe 
had some of the aristocratic virtues—he was a sharp but just — 
magistrate, a sportsman of rare distinction, a master whose ser- 
vants liked and respected him—but he was rich enough to do-ss 
only the things he liked. The reader of these pages cannot but 
reflect that had Sir William Eden been a poorer man, he would 
most certainly have been a better. He would have been remem- 
bered not merely for his famous quarrel with Whistler, but, it __ 
may well be, for some positive enrichment of the life of his day. ~ 
He was a sensitive artist in water-colour, but an artist whose 
work no one knows. The best parts of this book are those which 
give us Sir William Eden’s own words. He said some things 
memorably. An example is his superb letter of resignation from 
Boodle’s Club, which enforced a new rule against him relative to 
the wearing of evening-dress in the dining room. Another — 
example is his, ‘O for a holocaust of‘architects at the foot of the 
Victoria Memorial’; a protest made long before most people 
could appreciate it. An odd example of his dislike of ‘senti- — 
mentalism’ is given by his oe ga It is a letter to his four- 
teen-year-old son. ‘Suppressed emotion’, Sir William wrote, ‘is _ 
much more noble than enthusiasm, which is often mere hysterical a 
gush. Mafeking! the hoi polloi gushed. The Nativity! the angels _ 
gushed. Gushing is feminine and unmanly—Daddie’.. Sir _ 
William was individual in his likes and dislikes as well as his — 
opinions. He hated the singing of birds and he loved shooting — 
them. He could not abide sunsets, dogs, sporting-pictures, © 
whiskey, lawn-tennis, spring colours, jacks-in-office, bure 
cracy, bowler-hatted Labour members, Nonconformists.. 
failed to retain the friendship of men, but he got on well y 
women and working-class people. It is not surprising that h 
been forgotten, and it is right that he should be made the sub 
of a memoir. It is a pity that Sir Timothy Eden gives us s 
incident and so much opinion: his book would have been 
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A Discussion between ‘Mr. BARNACLE’ and ‘Mr, LIMPET’, a Senior and a Junior Civil Servant 


To preserve the necessary ancnymity, the speakers adopted for the occasion of their broadcast the names of characters from the Civil 
; Service of fiction seventy years ago 


R. BARNACLE: The B.B.C. have asked us to talk 
about the Civil Service from our respective points of 
view: yours is that of the younger generation which has 
seen something of the Service in more than one 
Department, and can speak with personal knowledge of the 
point of view of the ordinary man at the desk, with a great 
pyramid {of superior officers on top of him. I’m afraid I’m 
one of those superior officers, and have been rather a long 
time at it. 

Mr. Limpet: Perhaps long enough to remember something 
of the Civil Service that Dickens and Trollope wrote about. ° 

Mr. B.: There were just a few of the old school: left when I 
entered the Service. But I have really learnt more about the old 
style of Civil-Servant from men who worked with them. And a 
queer crowd they must have been: some able men among them, 
of course.” 

Mr. L.: No doubt: but it must have been a different sort of 
Service. 

Mr. B.: It certainly was. More knowledge of the world per- 
haps, including its seamy side; less brains; and about a quarter 
the work. 

Mr. L.: That’s all gone now, Mr. Barnacle. 

Mr. B.: Yes: it was the system of entry by open competitive 
examination that did it. You came in by open competition, I 
suppose. What made you do it? 

Mr. L.: I had to do something. The open examination for 


a Civil Service post offered the chance of competing for a job 


on equal terms with other candidates. So I took it. 

Mr. B.: Did you consider business? 

Mr. L.: Yes. But so many of those jobs, like kissing, go by 
favour. The Civil Service with its system of open competition 
gave me the opportunity I wanted. Like so many thousands of 
boys I stayed at school as long as my parents could afford to 
keep me there. I had no chance of training for one of the pro- 
fessions. I was just an ordinary and reasonably well-educated 
young fellow in a condition which is described by estate agents 
as ‘ripe for development’. I wanted interesting work. I also 
wanted a reasonable amount of leisure for my own interests. I 


' wanted to be able to live as well as earn my living. 


Mr. B.: Does that mean that you were looking for an easy 


_ time? 


Mr. L.: Not a bit. I was quite ready for hard work, and I 


- found it. 


Mk. B.: I quite believe it. Some people tell you that the idea 
of serving the State has a special appeal for them. To the 
Germans, as you know, the service of the State is a thing apart, 
the highest form of human activity. Was that in your mind 


at all? 


Mr. L.: If I said ‘Yes’ to that I should be talking cant, 
‘because at 18 or 19 years of age one does not have high falutin’ 
motions about dedicating one’s life to the State. Most Civil 


- Servants do, I feel sure, develop a very strong sense of public 


ke > 
to conduct, discipline, and staff rights and privileges, promo- 


____ tions machinery, and working conditions generally, are meant 


duty, and service to the State gives many of them considerable 
satisfaction after they are in. 

Mr. B.: I suppose a safe job and a pension are attractive? 
___Mr. L.: That, I think, appeals to parents. Personally, at the 
age at which I entered the Civil-Service I had no desire for a 
life of security, but rather of adventure, but parents so often 
think of safety first. They think security, sick pay, and a 
pension are all-important. 
~ Mr. B.: There’s a lot to be said for security, especially in 
times like these. Don’t let us underrate it. Most people envy 
us, you know. It is rather the psychological effect of knowing 
that you are in for life, if you do your work properly, and of 
knowing within pretty narrow limits what your chances are, 
that the more adyenturous spirits, like you, rebel against. We 


. ‘can’t even transfer ourselves from one department to another 


‘in the way that Local Government Officials move from one 
post to a better one under another authority. Tell me, what 
do you think of the general atmosphere? Are things better than 
they were? 

~ Mr. L.: Yes, on the whole. The setting up of Whitley 
Councils in the Civil Service immediately after the War has 


_ done a lot towards improving official relations. It has given the 


staff, through their Association, a voice in settling the con- 
‘ditions under which they work. Whatever the Service used 
to be in days gone by, I must admit that, today, the rules as 


to give fair play. I can’t go so far as to say that this intention 
is invariably fulfilled. But the Civil Service is a happier place 


to work in than it was. There are fewer personal grievances. 
Of course, I don’t want to give you the impression that the 
general treatment of the Civil Service leaves us nothing to 
grumble at. Perhaps this isn’t the occasion to develop that, but 
‘you won’t need to: be reminded of the complaint of many 


thousands of Civil Servants that they are non-pensionable, and 


you know as well as I do what the general feeling is about the 
repeated cuts in pay and the low level to which it has fallen in 


‘many cases. All the same, I don’t deny that Civil Servants, as 


a body, get as square a deal as most other workers. 

Mr. B.: Even that is a pretty good testimonial to the manage- 
ment of any large organisation, such as Government Depart- 
ments mostly are. But, tell me, what is there for a man who 
comes to the Service with ambition to go for? 

Mr. L.: This is how I see it. The Civil Service is closely 
organised in classes or grades, according to the nature of the 
work’ required. Some of them are grades in which men or 
women enter the Service, and these are now related to definite 
stages in the educational system, such as the School Certificate, 
the Higher School Certificate, and the University Degree. 
Other grades are filled by the promotion of men or women from 
the grades below. Some are filled in both ways. Salaries and 
wages are fixed on regular scales, so that a man who behaves 
himself and does his work competently knows that though he 
may start at a low salary it will increase a little each year up 
to some fixed point. But,if he is ambitious, he has got to go for 
promotion to a superior post. There is nothing in the way of 
windfalls or special pay as a reward for good work, or com- 
missions, or anything of that sort. The Civil Servant enters a 
Service in which the whole of his working life will probably lie 
in one department. His career consists of promotion within 
that department, and there he has to stand in competition with 
his fellows. It is a matter of immense importance to him that 
he should get a fair chance, and that his claims to promotion 
should be justly weighed. 

Mr. B.: Yes. And it is not at all an easy matter, but I think 
that, particularly when it comes to giving everyone a chance of 
showing what he can do, we are trying very hard, perhaps 
harder than in any other large organisation, to get it done right. 

Mr. L.: I certainly agree about that. I should think the sys- 
tem for choosing men and women for promotion in the Civil 
Service is more elaborate than is to be found anywhere else. 
We all know that advancement in the Service in these days 
depends on merit. But we have many difficulties to overcome 
yet. There ought to be more promotion from within, instead of 
bringing in men or women at a higher educational level from 
open competition. Is it fair to the man in the lower grade to 
bring in over his head raw recruits who have had greater edu- 
cational advantages, but no practical knowledge of the work? 

Mar. B.: I believe that the real answer to that is that there are 
now two ladders for the ambitious to climb—the educational 
ladder leading from the elementary school right up to the 
University, and the Civil Service ladder. There are several 
points at which a lad can—if he is good enough—step over from 
one ladder to the other. It doesn’t seem to me that fairness re- 
quires that all should get on to the Civil Service ladder at the 
bottom. 

__ Mr. L.: I don’t go as far as that: but you must remember that 
many parents of clever children cannot afford to send them far 
up the educational ladder, in spite of the scholarships. 

Mr. B.: I know: and on the other hand the Service does need 
a certain proportion of people who have had a completed 
secondary education, and a smaller proportion who have had a 
distinguished University career. I don’t think anyone would 
seriously dispute that. 

Mr. L.: I don’t want to: but also on grounds of fair play I 
don’t think it should be overdone. These barriers, whether you 
call them class barriers or educational barriers, have got to be 
justified, you know. 

Mr. B.: I don’t think there is much class about it nowadays. 
‘T have given the justification as I see it—the needs of the’ public 
service. But that leads to another question. Are we attracting ~ 
into the Civil -Service men who are too good for their jobs, - 
many of whom are bound to be disappointed and suffer from a 
sénse of grievance or frustration? I know that that has been said 
from’ time to time. What do you think about it? 

Mr. L.: I certainly think that was happening before the War. 
Since the War practically the whole of the work and classifica- 
tion of the Civil Service has been reorganised, and it is too early 
to say whether we are recruiting people who are too good for 
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+ ve Sy ie re onally. J think that there are already signs of it in 


Ant the lower ranges of the Civil Service. It will probably take years 


before anyone can be certain about it. But one problem is cer- | 


- tainly staring us in the face—the introduction of machines, 

_ Office appliances and modern methods. That is undoubtedly 

_ reducing a good deal of clerical work to a level below. the intelli- 
gence of the people-who have to do it. 

Mr. B.: On the other hand,-remember that this hischoneeecind 
reduces the number of people who have to do the routine and 
elementary clerical work. - 

Mk. L.: Very likely. But I wonder whether mechanisation of 
office work is not making many jobs in the Civil Service more 
monotonous. 

Mr. B:: As far as I can judge it is no more dull to doa routine 
operation by machine as to do it by hand. 

Pea. Les It As, perhaps, a matter of taste. But in any case 
I suppose we can’t put the clock back. It is a problem which 
doesn’t only affect the Civil Service. 

Mr. B.: There is a point we have both overlooked—this 
smechanising and simplification has meant the transfer of a very 
large amount of routine work from men to women. It was going 
on before, but the growth of machine work has accelerated it. 

_ Mr. L.:Yes. The employment of women in the Civil Service 
on the simpler work has been defended, as you know, on two 
grounds; first, that women dislike it less than men, and, second, 
that owing to the Civil Service rule that women must retire on 
matriage, it means that work of this sort is generally not a 
lifetime occupation, but a comparatively short one. For instance, 
statistics show that about 50 per cent. of women in the Civil 
Service leave on account of marriage before reaching the age of 
thirty. And what do you think about the entry of women into 
the higher grades in the Civil Service? 

Mr. B.: We are trying it out, and I am content to await 
the at At any rate, I believe it will be given a fair trial. 

Mr. L.: Do you? I doubt it. How can it be given a fair trial 
in circumstances in which the moment a woman gets married 
she is required to resign from the Service? It seems to me that 
most of the women now being recruited to the superior Civil 
Service posts will be compelled to resign before they have 
been able to show whether they are a success or not. It takes 
anyone—man or woman—recruited for superior work four or 
five years to learn the job, and so far as the women are concerned, 
by the time they have mastered their job most of them will be 
off. This strikes me as being sheer waste of training and 
experience. Many women have no desire to make marriage a 
full-time job. Why not let them stay on in the Civil Service if 
they want to? 

Mr. B.: As you know, the women’s organisations themselves 
are divided on the point: we are now making the experiment of 
admitting women to the higher grades of the Service, and we 
have just got to find out the best course in the light of the 
experience we shall gain. That, I think, fairly represents what 
the recent Royal Commission said about it. Shall we leave it at 
that? 

Mr. L.: Yes, for the present, anyhow. I can see that like 
all the rest of the higher officials you are being ‘cautious and 
non-comumittal. 

Mr. B.: When you have been as long at the game as I have, 

— you will realise that our job is to make things work—nothing 
more and nothing less. And making things work means that we 
have got to be consistent, and, as you pointed out, fair all round: 


that we have got to be economical. It also means that we say’ 


nothing, however true, and do nothing, however desirable, 
likely to bring trouble in Parliament for our Ministers— 
unless, of course, they are ready to have it—and that we don’t 
_ Jay up trouble for the future merely in order to get over some 

temporary difficulty. Do you wonder that we look all round a 
subject, and get all the experience we can, before we commit 
ourselves? We are realists, not sentimentalists. - 

Mr. L.: I see all that, but we take too long to decide whether 
a thing will work. There should be initiative and more courage. 

Mar. B.: Maybe; don’t forget that we are not masters of our 
own house like the directors of a business concern. So let us turn 
to something else. What we have been talking about is really the 
administrative Service and the people who live in Government 
‘Offices. But there is quite a large Service outside that—I mean 
such people as the coast guards, the prison warders, the Cus- 
toms watchers, and the county court bailiffs, to say nothing of 
inspectors of various kinds. We mustn’t let. people think that all 
Civil Servants work in a Government office. Do you think that 
what we have been saying applies to them? 

Mr. L.: I have not much knowledge of this ‘outer’ service, 


Compared with the office workers it is very small, isn’t it? 


Mar. B.: No, it is pretty large, especially if you include the 


Post Office. 

Mr. L.: And I think that some posts of that kind are filled 
‘from amongst ex-regulars in the fighting services—Navy, Army 
and Air Force. It must be a useful opening for them when they. 

enter civil life. It means, of course, that what we have been say- 


ing about the effect of the open competition system scarcely 


applies here. 
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_ altogether new, for some scientific departments-have existed for 
-a long time, like the Government Chemist’s department and the __ 
technical departments of the Admiralty and War Office. Butit “2 
has grown very much in recent years; ven the bed Sa 7) 
‘development of science itself. eh 


talking about. The system of recruitment is different and the 
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-practising their professions or using their scientific knowledge = 
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‘though there are still comparatively few members of this new 


with their experimental outlook, and their freedom from admin~ ae 


‘thin-skinned. After all, as someone said, anyone who enters the 


problem but a bigger social pagrus oo we sans con 


Mr. B.: True. Then there is- the new scientie: LS 


Mr. L.: So I’ve noticed, and in what you. call the new scientific 
Service it seems to me that we have something quite different 
from the older administrative Service that you and I have been 
work is different: most of the men in these branches are just 


under Government auspices. 
Mr. B.: I feel that all this is a significant developaunts coma 


scientific Service. In the main it is a new phenomenon and looks ~ 


‘to me to. be an important one—this invasion of Whitehall, with ~ 


its philosophic traditions and outlook, by the men of science, 


istrative tradition. — 
But I want now to turn to quitea different subject. We are abil 


servants. We come in contact with the public in all sorts of 


different ways, some less agreeable than others. You have a (¥ 
pretty wide acquaintance with the rank and file of the Service. 
What do you think is the general attitude in these days towards 
the public, if it is possible to generalise at all about it? => 
Mr. L.: The attitude of the Civil Servant to the public can be 


‘expressed i in a few words: Fair play, equity and consistency are 


the foundation of Civil Service tradition. It is not the thing to 
take advantage of ignorance or even of neglect on the part of 
people with whom we have dealings. I think that some members 
of the public look on a Civil Servant as a kind of bureaucrat, a 
member of a privileged class. In fact, he is neither: he hasno 
desire to be: Unfair criticism of the Civil Service is liable to a. 
make him lose his pride in his job. Py 
Mr. B.: I am not sure that that is generally true, ioaeh it 
may be true in some quarters, but anyhow we must not be too 


Service has to take the threefold vow of poverty, obscurity and 
obedience. But do you really think that, whatever our private - 
feelings may be, our attitude towards the “public and our work i is 
affected by all this criticism? 

Mk. L.: Not a bit. Our work is a duty and we carry it out. 

Mr. B.: What I had in mind was our so-called love of red © 
tape and all the rest of it. Have we really got a deep-seated 
desire, as is sometimes said, to dragoon the public into doing 
things exactly in our way in ‘order to assert our authority? — 

Mr. L.: Certainly not so far as my experience goes. Naturally, — 
many people are content to follow the method laid down for 
them without asking themselves whether circumstances my _ 
have changed and whether the established method ought not 
to be changed too or exceptions made. In what I might ¢ call the jo 
lower grades in the Civil Service I doubt if people aré paid to 
think. On the other hand some of the senior folk who are paid — 
to think, might perhaps do more of it. But if we are talking about . 
red tape, oughtn’t we to be clear about it? 

Mr. B.: It’s a vague phrase. I suppose it means making-people ~ 
do things in a particular way when they think they “know Bier 
better way. Fixed routine—often irksome in the cxceplictialg 
case. 

Mr. L.: Yes, and do you know any large organisation of : any 
kind which hasn’t a good deal of fixed routine in its pale 
_ Mr. B.: Perhaps our variety is a bit stiffer, because it often me), 
has an Act of Parliament behind it. x 

Mk. L.: I suppose so. But anyhow I have seen no sign. of any 
particular love of it just for the sake of exercising a ‘little brief 
authority’. 

Mr. B.: Nor I: but I do think that we are rather apt to clin 
to routine that has outlived its usefulness, though I agree that 
this is due more to (shall I say?) inertia than to any positive — 
affection for it. I remember a Member of Parliament once com- 

laining to me that we spent far too much money on printing ~ 
fetrers and forms and that sort of thing: and it hadn’t: occurred ~ 
to him that it would cost vastly more if every one of those docu- — 
ments had to be dictated and typed out by a typist. aT ee : ie 
- Mr. L.: Yes, I suppose economy, plus consistency, plus the 
necessity of conforming exactly to some Act of Parliament is at ~ 
the bottom of it. In almost every conceivable circumstance pro- — 
cedure and method are clearly defined by Departmental regula- Bia > ms 
tion or Act of Parliament. Hence there isa natural tendency to 
fall into the clutches of the demon Routine. How can we prevent = 
intellectual staleness? Initiative and self-expression are not given 
enough scope. What is badly needed in the Civil Service is 
greater variety of experience. People ought to be moved from ~ 
one kind of work to another more often. So many are kept on > : 
one job for too long. Change is essential to keep some of us from 
going dead from the neck up. 

Mr. B.: You are opening up not ‘aly’ a big Civil Service 
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* Commander King-Hall and America’s Crisis 


i Last night (October 16), in Glasgow, I listened to Commander 
King-Hall broadcasting on the American economic situation. 
as have just returned from a short visit to the U.S.A., when I 
= ~ studied the position as best I could in the short time ‘available 
to me. I write to advise you, for what my opinion is worth, 
that Commander King-Hall gave an altogether remarkably 
_accufate picture and analysis of the position as it-exists at the 
: moment'and one on which our country’s listeners can safely 
_ rely, and on which the B.B.C. and Commander King-Hall are 
to be congratulated. 
London, W.C.2- - apo: * WEIR 


_ The Group Movement . 


I believe it is true to say that the Group Movement is not a 
Movement at all, but a quality of life, based upon the personal 
acceptance of four standards of Christ, absolute honesty, abso- 
lute purity, absolute selflessness, and absolute love. Therefore, 
it can, and does, function within and without the confines 
of organised Church life. Mr. Maud rightly-states that it is not 
‘an organisation or a sect. Many, like myself, have received a 
new vision of the implications of churchmanship through the 
fellowship of the Group; and to any who are doubtful as to its 
‘orthodoxy, I would say, in the words of the writer of the 
article—take the first opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of the Group at portrare 
Streatham Norman HATTON 


It is to- be hoped nae the Group Movement will heed the 
powerful criticisms of your contributor who fears, and rightly 
_ so, the consequences of superficiality, lack of humility and con= 
_ tempt of the reason. Enthusiasm is a splendid thing, but if it 
_ fails to inspire effort and hard thinking in every field of human 
endeavour, disastrous consequences are bound to follow. It is, 
no doubt, a good thing that any influence should succeed in 
' persuading individuals to regulate their personal affairs more 
_ conscientiously, and pleasant to learn that drug-takers have 
given up drugs, that business men have become more scrupu- 
lous, and that women have found a cure for nerves. But we are 
entitled to expect a good deal more than this from men and 
women in a world clamouring for the solution of problems that 
- call for clear thinking and sustained effort. If Groupers were 
- publicly to testify that their Movement had inspired them with 
__ a deep passion for politics, economics, philosophy, science and 
art, then indeed we might recognise the presence of a real force, 
inspired by Christian idealism, capable of transforming the 
world. 
Leeds" . G. Lo Perry 


‘Art Now’ 


Writing on Art Now by Herbert Read, Mr. Wilenski says that 
present-day art is really aiming at expressing feeling rather than 
abstract absolute beauty. What exactly does he mean? Surely 
abstract absolute beauty engenders feeling as much as ‘the use of 
perspective to suggest agoraphobia and claustrophobia’, or the 
sob-stuff feeling produced by a sentimental realistic picture. 

_ Wherein, then, does present-day art differ from the art of 
_ yesterday or a thousand years ago? 

Cambridge 5 


Modern Poetry 


The points raised by your correspondents in connection with 
my articles on modern poetry have interested me very much, 
_ but on the whole I have the impression that they are for the 
_ most part dealt with in the articles themselves, however briefly, 
and under not very different names. 
Only one answer can be made, for example, to Mr. Allhusen 
_ —my original plea for tolerance and more careful consideration. 
As for the obscure poets of Spenser’s time and in the time of 
Le Sage, the former at least. are now meeting with their due 
Tew: after several centuries of what the most orthodox 
J modern critics would call undue neglect. But in any case, 
_ Icannot see why the future reputation of a poet should influence 
_ our attitude to his work now. At.the best, it isa subject of most 
- uncertain conjecture, and until it is customary to carve on.our 
_ tombstones the names of the books which we were in the habit 
reading, there is little point in demanding from modern 
poets any guarantee that they will be highly esteemed in two 
wee hundred years. ~ 
Gower has not quite understood me. I did not mean to 
at it would be senseless of Mr. Eliot to talk to himself, 
it would be senseless of him to talk to himself with 
thought in such a way that he could not be 
Tags then to publish the conversations. This is 


my 


C. V. BROWNLOW : 


“Draft of XXX Cantos’ 


Mr. Eastman’s innuendo, and I repeat that I can see no reason 
for such extraordinary conduct. Mr. Villy’s objection I cannot 
quite understand. Taking it at its simplest level, it would seem 
that he must deny the quality of poetry to any long work which 
contains prosaic lines. We must then consider some of Shake- 
speare’s most famous plays to be intolerable pieces of prose. 
But even without pushing Mr. Villy’s point quite as far as this, 
it would exclude many of the effects of contrast in poetry, for 
dramatic or other purposes. And one effect of the speed of 
modern life is to expose us daily to very rapid contrasts and 
changes, from quiet to noise, from town to country, from 
beauty to ugliness. It is one of Mr. Eliot’s claims to considera- 
tion that he has developed this aspect of our ordinary experience 
as a poetic method: a modern poet could have done no less. 
Mr. Palmer recurs to this difficult question of the good faith 
of the poet. He suspects that some ‘cunning spirits, gauging 
the limitations of reader and critic, are out to fool and hoax 
and pull legs all round’. I can only say again that such a view 
is completely at variance with my limited knowledge of human 
nature. If anyone is fool enough to spend his time in that way, 
he is surely fool enough to be among the first taken in by his 
own folly. Deliberate deception carried on through long periods 
requires a degree of genius rarely found—so rarely that it 
almost deserves encouragement when it is found. With regard 


to the other points which Mr. Palmer raises, the list of books 


of modern verse. which I gave was necessarily incomplete. 
I only intended to indicate a sort of highest common factor of 
opinion known to me. Naturally, various people would add 
other works to it, and I have been very interested to see the 
additions made by a person of Mr. Palmer’s reputation and 
knowledge of poetry. 

On one other point, I think he has not quite understood me. 
I know that the early poetry of Mr. Yeats is not modern, and 
I stressed the fact in my fifth article. I said there that a study 
of his development from Victorian to modern poetry would be 
a very good introduction to the methods of other modern 
poetry for anyone who felt inclined to doubt the legitimacy of 
the whole course of development which has led up to the 
moderns. And it was for this reason that I included the early 
poetry in my list. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge 


Mr. Yeats’ Poems 


Mr. Spender’s review in your issue of October 11 contains 
statements which one may consider ill-argued in a critic and 
unnecessary in a poet. After showing that Mr. Yeats has ‘not 
discarded’ his earlier life in his later poems, he contrasts him 
with Mr. Eliot, and says that the ‘final test of great art is surely 
the realisation of the poet’s whole world of experience’. But 
surely a poet simply cannot “wipe the past away, as one might 
wipe figures from a blackboard’. What is written, stands: and 
the ‘whole world of experience’ can be realised in the sum of the 
writings. Mr. Eliot is not wiping away “The Waste Land’ by 
writing ‘Ash Wednesday’: he has omitted (shall I say) some- 
thing transitional; the sequence may be artificially interrupted; 
but the whole world of experience remains obvious. 

‘In art’, says Mr. Spender, ‘we feel puzzled’. We don’t. It 
is in art we expect rejection: we do not thereby lose fusion. The 
poet is no less poet, even when he appears to present us with 
isolated adventures. Such a deliberate fusion of sensation as 
‘The Waste Land’ is equal to the deliberate fusion of fact in 
‘The Prelude’: the reader must regard the poet’s work from 
such a position as Mr. Eliot takes up in ‘The Waste Land’, or 
as Wordsworth took up in ‘The Prelude’. Mr. Yeats takes up 
no position, he uses no deliberate fusion: his whole world of 
experience depends upon the continued use of his powers, upon 
the continuous flowering of his greatness. Wordsworth could 
have stopped writing at any time after “The Excursion’: Mr. 
Eliot could stop now: both would present the whole world of 
their experience. But Mr. Yeats is impelled by his powers, and 
compe by what he has written, to go on ‘realising’ until his 


world ends, 
Fr CC. Hier 


HucH Sykes DAVIES 


Widnes 


May.I congratulate you.on publishing the first unbiassed notice 
of Mr. Pound’s XXX Cantos in a weekly review run on a 
commercial. basis that I have seen? The whole of literary 
London seems to be shamefully prejudiced against this great 
poem. You only have treated it sanely, if not with complete 
understanding, and have certainly appreciated some of its 
high quality. It should be remembered, too, that the XXX 
is only the first part of a much longer poem. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge JoHN DRUMMOND 
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‘Oojah-cum-Spiff’ 

Mr. Esdaile, in his review of my two books in THE LISTENER 
of October 11, asks, ‘What standard phrases lurk behind 
“jerrycumumble” or “‘oojah-cum-spiff”?? The former is a 
rhyming synonym (see Grose) for ‘tumble’; the latter, with its 
yariants and with its original (‘oojah’), is a slangy perversion of 
the famous ‘gadget’. Further, I admit the dullness of much 
rhyming slang, but ‘babbling brook’ (cook) refers to the gos- 
sipy talk of cooks—it runs on like the babbling brook; and ‘rasp- 
berrytart’ (heart) alludes to sweetness—e.g., the sweetness of 
some affairs of the heart. 
. London, W. 2 Eric PARTRIDGE 


Snakes and their Young 


Mr. Morrison will find a quaint, if not reliable, piece of first- 


hand evidence supporting the theory that the young do. take 
cover inside their mother in William MHarrison’s Historical 
Description of the Island of Britain, written towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. In Book IIT he says: 

I did see an adder once myself... . out of whose mouth came eleven 
young adders of twelve or thirteen inches in length apiece, which 
played to and fro in the grass with one another, till some of them 
espied me. So soon, therefore, as they saw my face they ran again into 
the mouth of their dam, whom I killed, and then found each of them 
shrouded in a distinct cell or pannicle in her belly, much like unto a 
soft white jelly. 


Harrison may not have been a scientific naturalist, but his 
evidence has a very circumstantial ring about it. 
Bedford T. W. SNow 


Sir Bernard Pares and Russia 


I was very sorry to notice that in Sir Bernard Pares’ review of 
Hindus’ book on Russia, short though it was, Sir Bernard 
managed to retail, unsupported by any evidence or argument, 
most of the major slanderous anti-Soviet propaganda points. 
It strikes me as particularly regrettable that this should appear 
in an organ like THe LISTENER at such a time as the present, 
when the need for fighting for international peace was never 
more urgent. Sir Bernard’s review contained the following 
attacks upon the Soviet Union, with whom our Government is 
in friendly relationship: (1) that collectivisation is most ‘tragic 
and fateful’ and that the results up to date, ‘including famine 
in wide areas’ cannot possibly justify it as a superior 
method of agriculture; (2) that all correspondents of note find it 
impossible to stay in Russia and that one after another has 
‘resolved to come out and ‘say all that he really thinks’; (3) that 
religion is being persecuted; (4) that the Five-Year Plan was an 
‘obvious failure to achieve the results’. 

Obviously there is no space for anything but a very brief reply 
to. all these bald assertions. As regards. the first, it is evident to 
any man of intelligence that the radical transformation of agri- 
culture that is now taking place in Russia is infinitely superior 
to the one of the past. The creation of giant farms run by the 
modernest machinery and implements in place of petty peasant 
agriculture with small uneconomic farms worked by primitive 
implements; the utilisation of all that modern scientific develop- 
ment can offer to agriculture; and the education of the peasant 
population in place of the former backwardness where the 


‘peasantry prayed for good harvests and employed medicine-men 


to fructify the earth—this is obviously a superior method of 


‘agriculture. That there would be difficulties in carrying the 
‘transformation out, no One, with any intelligence at all, would 
dream of denying. But that success is already attending the new 


forms is revealed by the bumper harvest at present being reaped 
in Russia, to mention but the most striking factor. As for 
‘famines in wide areas’, these have been proved again and again 
to be the fictions of the correspondents ‘who have decided to 
come out and.say what they really think’. To imply that critical 
correspondents sending unfavourable reports to their news- 
papers cannot live in Russia is far from the truth. To mention 
but one, there is today such an able and bitter opponent of the 
Soviet as the Daily Telegraph correspondent living in Moscow, 
and writing home to his paper practically every day. 

On point three, Sir Bernard, who is on the whole a very 
cautious proselytiser, contradicts himself. There is no ‘active 
persecution’ of religion in Russia and Sir Bernard quotes the 
Soviet authorities to show that they are far too clever to 


“strengthen religion’by persecuting it, as is so commonly alleged 


by those who have more interest in slandering Russia than in 
helping to maintain the peace of the world. The way they are 
‘persecuting’ religion is to discredit it-by showing that agricul- 
tural machinery rather than prayers will produce a better crop. 
In a thousand similar ways religion is ‘persecuted’. What Sir 


_Bernard Pares does is to quote Lunacharsky when he is ex- 


plaining the Soviet point of view against short-sighted perse- 
cution of religion, and does so in order to argue that religion is 


“not waning in Russia. Then he proceeds to assert that persecu- 
‘tion does exist, all of which is very ingenious! 


_ The successes of the first Five-Year Plan which, completed 
in four years, transformed backward Russia, formerly the land 
of permanent hunger for the widest sections of the population, 


into one of the leading industrial nations, occupying second — 


place among the nations in the production of coal, iron and © 
steel, oil, automobiles, tractors and agricultural implements, and 
so on, are far too well-known to need here any lengthy refutation ~ 
of Sir Bernard Pares’ talk of ‘obvious failure’. If I have taken 
too much of your space, I can only beg to be excused on the 
grounds that in view of the difficult international situation — 
which exists today, anything that is done to develop the growth 
of feeling of the people of one country against another is very 
deplorable. ; 
Hampstead GoRE GRAHAM 


[We do not intend to open up a correspondence on this subject— 
Epitor, THE LIsTENER] 


The Price of Fish 


The reason of the big discrepancy in the average price of cod 
and the retail price of the best fish is capable of easy explanation. 
The cod for the statistical purposes included large and small, 
it takes no account of condition, and makes no distinction be-_ 
tween the fish that is less than a few hours out of the water from 
an inshore boat, and fish that has been iced three weeks in the — 
hold of a Bear Isle boat. Three weeks ago there were landed in 
England and Scotland roughly ten thousand boxes of statistical 
cod. Seventy-five per cent. of the fish were sprags and codling, 
too small for cutting; 17 per cent. of the remaining large cod 
were Iceland, Bear Isle, White Sea, etc., not good enough for 
our purpose. Of the remaining 8 per cent., at the most 6 per 
cent. were shelf and live, the balance dead. 

It is evident that you cannot have much clue to what the 
average price of this small selected group will be when only the 
average price of the whole variety is quoted. A lady will have 
no difficulty in buying Iceland, White Sea, and Bear\Isle cod — 
at 3d. and 4d. per pound if she goes to a particular type of fish 
shop in any large town. If she wants the freshest fish she must 
expect to pay a good price for it. The Food Council have en- ~ 
quired into the fish trade and found no profiteering. . 

' ‘The average production cost of silk stockings is under Is. per 
pair, yet no one begins to compare this figure with a pair cost- 
ing Ios. 

St. John’s Fish Market, Liverpool 


With regard to the letter from Taprell Dorling in THe LisTENER 
of October 11, cod can be bought at the equivalent to 4d. pre- 
War in the form of fillets at 6d. to 8d. per Ib. (first-class sho 
price average) equivalent to a whole fish price of 24d. to 34d. 
per lb., but does not sell easily. This wholesome fish warrants 
at least five times the appreciation it gets. 
The calculation of nine pounds of dressed fish to the stone of 
whole fish is quite correct, but really a good price is obtained for 
only two pounds of the nine pounds; the rest of the fish may go 
at any old price, and often odd cuts remain unsold. The quay- 
side average prices of 11s. 5d. per cwt. includes the price 
obtained for offals, fish meal, and other factory fish. Often only 
a small percentage of the fish landed is suitable for the average 
distributor, First-class cod makes 3s. to 7s. 6d. per stone at the 
coast and inland markets. The retailer may pay 7s. 7d. per cwt. ~ 
on one or two days per year. He buys, say, ten stone, offers them 
at 2d. or 3d. per Ib., sells about two stone, and destroys the rest. 
The usual wholesale price is 2s. to 5s. per stone, and 4d. to 7d: 
per lb. retail (7d. only on peak price or famine days) is quite 
reasonable considering he has the labour of cleaning and boning 
them, provides two sheets of paper and string, and possibly 
delivers them two miles away (van deliveries cost 4d. per mile). 
All this, say, for three to twelve herrings, and with the same 
grace as a sale of 7s. 6d. value would occasion. ‘ 
As regards misrepresentation, several cases have been heard 
in the Courts recently, and this subject demands even, more 
strict attention, but complaints should be directed to the correct 
quarter; a fellow trader cannot be expected to inform, though it 
would be to his benefit. I recently saw a case of a municipal 
concern transgressing, The distributive trade has tried hard to 
popularise the cheaper varieties, but who is expected to go into 
a shop, and ask for a pound of cat or dog, and what fishmonger 
is likely to ticket fish as ‘Cat, 6d. per lb., or Dog, 6d. perlb.2? 
Rochdale A. SMITH. - 


Bruce DUNCAN 


Broadcasting and Films in Scottish Schools 


‘With reference to a letter in a recent issue under the heading, 
‘School Broadcasts in Imperial Institute Cinema’, it may inter- 
est the writer (Mr. Manning Jacks) and your readers to know — 
that for over twelve months the Geography Broadcasts to Scot- 
tish Schools have been successfully synchronised with screen — 
illustrations in McLean School, Dunfermline. In order to eff 
‘this, the procedure is as follows. i. ae 
\ Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the Scottish Sub- — 
Council for-School Broadcasting, lists of suitable subjects ar 
‘made up from the talks before they are delivered, and sent to’ 
present writer in the order in which they will be mentioned. 
are then sent to Visual Information Service, the well-known 
film-slide makers, who prepare a series of film-slides for use 

‘special type of portable lantern. While a given talk is proceedi 


it 


Ss 


ol 


_ the appropriate illustration is thrown on the screen, as many as 
_ €ighteen or twenty pictures being used in one talk. If permission 
_is obtained to use pictures from B.B.C. pamphlets, they are 
incorporated in the film-slide series. Obviously, this method 
presupposes the use of film-slide and film lantern—a method far 
in advance of lantern slide and ordinary lantern, because one 

_ picture follows another in silence,-as all are on a film band.. 
Within recent months other Scottish Schools have taken up 
synchronisation, using the equipment mentioned, and are regu- 
‘Tarly receiving copies of the prepared -film-slides each week. 
As far as the knowledge of the writer goes, these schools are as 
_ follows: Limekilns and Frenchie (Fife); St. Anthony’s R.C. 

_ (Leith); Ednam (Roxburghshire); and Duns (Berwick). 


, 


_ Mr. Jacks is absolutely correct when he says that the ‘visual - 


supplementation of the broadcast’ is necessary ‘to drive home 
the aural impressions left by . . . the story’. The present 
writer’s experiences during the period of time mentioned leave 
the point in no doubt whatsoever. 
~ McLean School, 

. Dunfermline 


Tarred Roads 


- It may be doubted if a motorist who happened to be driving 
on one after a shower in the face of the sun, would share Mr. 
Alan Verner Smith’s enthusiasm for the reflective qualities of 
tarred roads; and should ‘verdure’ ever spread a decent veil 
over the notorious cinder paths at Whipsnage, the usefulness of 
this unattractive means of walking dry-shod would probably be 
impaired. Age will not make bad wine into good, nor, I am 


NorMan M. JOHNSON 


afraid, will it often perform this kind office for colour. There is, 
in this neighbourhood an old barn which was re-roofed with. 
tiles of pink asbestos cement in the early days of that horrible. 


compound, and though in the course of years these tiles have 
weathered to a kind of dull sooty red, they are not, and never 


will be, anything but a disgrace to the building they cover. ' 


BL Indeed it would be easy to multiply instances to show that the 


Se ee et 1 
‘ _ 


to restrict British imports of butter and cheese, both from 


Empire and foreign sources. The New Zealand farmer is’ not: 


yet-convinced of the advisibility of restricting Empire products. 
So long as this type of restriction is carried out for the benefit 
of Great Britain and the British farmer, no New Zealander will 


object. He watches, however with a very jealous eye any agree-. 


ment which you may make with Denmark or the Argentine, 

who are his two great rivals. He knows that large amounts of 

British capital have been invested in the Argentine, but con- 

Siders that more has been invested in the Dominions; nor does 

he remember an Argentine or Danish contingent fighting any- 
_ where near him during the War. 

. The slump hit New Zealand with much greater violence than 


it did England, partly because there is not much accumulated 
wealth to act as a buffer. The normal figure of unemployment, 


was roughly 1,200 and only stood at about 4,000 when I left 
Southampton on my way out to New Zealand. When I got to 
Panama a fortnight later, however, the figures reported on the 

‘wireléss were 8,000. When I arrived in Wellington a fortnight 
after that, these figures had nearly doubled and within seven or 
‘eight months the total was 50,000, and it has fluctuated between 
that figure and 55,000 ever since. At the same time the prices of 
primary products went down in a landslide, 

- Wool costs the farmer about rod. a pound to grow, but when 
he sold it he only- got 4d. or 5d. The-dairy farmer was getting 
about 7d. a pound for his butter. If you gave him his farm and 
his cows for nothing he couldn’t make a living at that price. It 
is, therefore, not surprising if a New Zealander should remark 
‘that England did not know what the slump was like and had 

been feeding and clothing herself ridiculously cheaply at the 
- ‘cost of the Dominions. There is another side to the picture, 
however. We floated a conversion loan in the City a week or two 
ago which was oversubscribed within a few minutes of the lists 
being opened, and New Zealand would be in a very bad position 
_ if these funds were not available for investment in New 
_ Zealand,a fact which New Zealand fully understands and 
r “mapa and which assists her in her determination never to 
default. 
a Now New Zealand today is faced with two great problems. 
Be e first one is how to make ends meet in the immediate 
future. She has made the most drastic economies in her public 
_ works and public services and both the State and private em- 
Joyers have reduced wages everywhere. A moratorium has been 
: aclated so that mortgages cannot be Called in in the meantime 
for non-payment of interest or principal. Unfortunately, imports 
om Great Britain have had to be cut down to the irreducible 
num, and as a final step New Zealand has joined Australia 
aah ed a little further off the Gold Standard than England 


This step has caused bitter controversy in New Zealand. 


.* fj ae dv 
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colours and the textures of things are vital elements both in. 
architecture ’and in landscape, even though the character of a 
building or a countryside must depend chiefly upon ‘its forms. 
All who value the beauty of England must endorse Mr. Alan 
Verner Smith’s denouncement of its-most powerful enemy, 
jerry-building, but I am sure that there are many, besides 
‘roving anglers’, who would agree with Mr. Herbert Palmer 
that at present tar and cinders are far from being despicable 
agents in the destruction. of the amenities (to use a beastly but 
useful word) that we all want to preserve. : 
Ashford P. A. RIcE 


Mr. P. A. Rice calls attention to the jarring note of colour which 
tarred roads introduce into our countryside. I agree. But his 
remedy—concrete roads—is. surely worse than the disease, for 
while tarred roads are blemishes, concrete roads are abomina-~ 
tions. They permanently disfigure the landscape, completely 
destroying all rural feeling: I simply cannot understand anyone 
anxious to preserve the beauty of our countryside recommending 
them. Moreover, they are entirely unnecessary. Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, in his book Town and Countryside, points out that existing 
main roads could easily carry fifty times the traffic they are 
called upon to do. The abandonment of concrete road-making 
is the one comfort to be got from the present depression. ‘ 


~ Isleworth A, J. PENTY 
Khama—‘the Antelope’ 


In an article in THE LIsTENER of October 4, Miss Margery 
Perham mentions the bronze figure of an antelope which rises 
above the tomb of the great chief, Khama, and refers to it as 
the tribal emblem. The significant and interesting fact is, how-. 
ever, that the name Khama means ‘the Antelope’. In fact, I 
gather from Mr. Basil Mathews that ‘the antelope in the Zoo- 
logical pete called Cama is of the species fromwhich Khama 
is named’. 


- Dunrossness H. M. BAarRRACLOUGH 


New Zealand Ti oday 


(Continued from page 622) 


The business section of the community and some of the banks 
opposed it with the utmost vigour as being artificial, unjustified 
and unfair to English exporters since it increased the price of 
English goods in New Zealand by 25 per cent. They also con- 
sider that the expense of indemnifying the banks and payment of 
loan interest to Great Britain was more than the country could. 
stand. The farming community, on the other hand, supported the 
step very heartily because it means a 25 per cent. bonus on 
everything they sell for export. The Government felt that they 
could not afford to allow the New Zealand pound to stand at a 
higher value than the Australian pound while they were both 
competitors in the same market. They also felt that something 
simply had to be done to save the farmer, whose plight, as I have 
already indicated, was absolutely desperate. As far as New 
Zealand goods reaching England are concerned, the exchange 
question does not make very much difference, because the pro- 
duce is sold in the London market and paid for in England 
pounds. The Englishman’s cheque, however, is 25 per cent. 
greater by the time it reaches New Zealand, and although 
English goods are 25 per cent. dearer for the New Zealander to 
buy, the farmers argue that they can’t see that it matters much 
because under the old regime they wouldn’t have had any money 
to buy any British goods at_all. 

. But the big problem is, what is to become of New Zealand in 


.the future? This question has more than a local importance be- 


cause not only is New Zealand one of your best customers and 
her population is 99 per cent. British, but she must have a big 
export trade with you if she is to pay her interest and buy your 
goods. Two courses seem open to her. If the British market is to 
be restricted she can neither maintain her standard of living nor 
continue to develop unless she finds other markets where she can 
sell her products, and if she is to sell in other markets she must 

obviously buy from them as well. It is-reported that South 

Africa has already made some kind of arrangement with Italy. 

Will New Zealand have to follow her example or will this poten- 
tially wealthy country, which is only on the threshold of its de- 
velopment, be condemned to stagnation and possible decay? Or 

perhaps there is another alternative. Should she endeavour to 

increase her population so that she will have many more New 

Zealanders to consume her products? In other words, should 

she adopt the present ultra-nationalistic method of trying to live 
by taking in her own washing?—a practice which does not seem to 
be too hopeful, judging from present-day results. Of course, the 
first difficulty that faces this alternative is that if she cannot find 
sufficient employment for her present population it is not much 
good bringing out a lot more emigrants. Anyhow, looked at 
either from New Zealand’s, from an Empire, or from a purely 
English point of view, it is a very pretty problem and one that 
should give scope for good argument. 


Books and Aaihors 


Towards the Wells World State 


The Shape of Things to Come. By H. G. Wells. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 
Reviewed by J. D. BERNAL 


‘THERE IS PROBABLY NO MAN, alive or dead, that has written as 
much on the future as-H. G. Wells: the future, the dream of the 
future, has inspired and obsessed him through all his incredibly 
prolific career. From the earliest compelling and fantastic 
anticipations of The Time Machine and The First Menin the Moon, 
through the more serious Modern Utopias to Men Like Gods, 
Wells has struggled more and more consciously not only to 
describe the future, but to guide and drive men into the achiev- 
ing of it. But the Wellsian futures are by no means elaborations 
of the same theme; for him, more than for any other writer, the 
history of the future is a mirror of the present. 

- Wells began his writing in the period which he has labelled 
‘First Period of General Prosperity’—1850-1914; he is now 
writing in the nineteenth year of the ‘Period of Frustration’— 
1914-1965. Much has happened, harsh realities have taken the 
place of pleasant dreams. Wells’ undiminished hope in the possi- 
bilities of the future is checked by a new realisation of the diffi- 
culties of achievement. Much of his earlier work would now 
deserve his own words of ‘shallow anticipations’ and ‘booby 
utopias’. The contrast is most marked when we compare that 
discursive and anticipatory novel of Clissold with this present 
sombre history. Writing in 1925, in the height of capitalist post- 
War recovery, he foresees the painless supersession of the wordy 
politicians and bombastic generals, by the creative practical 
intelligences of the gréat industrial administrators. In 1933, he 
knows better—salvation is not to be found through them. He 
sees them now, enmeshed in monopolistic profit-seeking associ- 
ations, the chief forces for the destruction of civilisation through 
war. No longer is there a suggestion of an easy blue-train journey 
to a brighter world. We must first pass through the ordeal by 
battle. War and revolution enter as necessary parts in the 


scheme of development, but though the war is realistic enough, - 


and only too plausible, the revolution is a Ceerace ee) 
Wellsian phantasy. 

Even here a great change has come over him. Economics wake 
the place in interpretation that had previously been given to 
science or education. But it is a strangely muddled economics. 
In dealing with the past he uses and sometimes even acknow- 
ledges—not without hostile references—the Marxist analysis. 
Yet up to a point he has learned from the bitter experience 
of the century the discipline of the book he rejected forty years 
ago. But Marx, though useful enough to predict the destruction 
of the capitalist order through its own economic contradictions 
and its inevitable wars, will never do for the resurgence in the 
more distant future. For that is reserved a curious mixture of 
the economics of Hitler, Roosevelt, and Mr. Maynard Keynes. 
Like Hitler he abuses restrictive loan capital, like Roosevelt he 
demands ever increasing production on credit-to provide em- 
ployment, and above all the too, too simple Keynesian solution of 
a stable currency. But Wells is even more inconsistent than his 
three teachers: their schemes, at any rate, provide for nationalist 
states a breathing space between conflicts, his are intended for a 
World State;in which they are both unnecessary and irrelevant. 
And always the fundamental difficulty, the contradiction 
between production for private profit or for the good of all, is 
never really faced. 

It is not difficult to see what has driven him to this inde- 
fensible position. He has realised that an economic solution is 
essential. The deflation economies of the sound orthodox 
economists—of his arch mystery-man Montagu Norman— 
revolt him in their meanness and lack of vision. He sees rightly 
that even now no intelligent person can tolerate the perpetuation 
of a standard of living out of any relation to actual technical and 
scientific possibility. For him, as for more and more of his class, 
this is the Age of Frustration. The Marxist way out, the only 
logical alternative, raises against him his recurrent bogey, the 
proletarian democracy led by the politician who handles men 
rather than by the intellectual who handles ideas. The new order 
it is creating is too unlike his world for him even to be able to 
examine it. He will rather take the Trotsky view, and comfort 
himself by thinking of it as now only a local Russian phenom- 
enon. And yet when he comes to descrive the structure of his 


ultimate ‘Modern State’ it has a strangely reminiscent flavour 
of the Communist programme, even to the final ‘withering away. - 


of the state’. The alternatives are for him equally repellent. He 


can accept neither deflation economics nor proletarian dictator- 


ship, hence the temptation to snatch at some monetary or tech= 


nical solution, however chimerical. 


The same contradictions appear in the political sphere. For 


achieving his ends Wells, as he becomes realistic, turns to the 
methods of Fascism. The arbitrary seizure of power by the self- 
appointed élite, the rejection and contempt of democracy, the 
party discipline, the summary stifling of opposition, are all now 
openly advocated. It is characteristic of Wells that his example 
of the last is the asphyxiation (temporary and harmless) of the 
Pope, the Duce, and the relics of the Fascist militia. But 
nationalism is a logical part of Fascism, which depends for its 
very existence on a middle class steeped in nationalist tradition, 
while Wells’ loyalty is still with the World State, which can 


find no such ready-made body of supporters. He has himself. 


seen the difficulty, and has gone some way. to meet it. His ‘Z 


societies’, his ‘nuclei of Modern State men’ are an attempt to - 
organise ‘and concretise the vague loyalty to the world state | 


which exists among the more intelligent technicians and scien- 


tists. Discuss, educate, act when the time comes, he tells them. ~ 


But as anyone who has tried knows well enough, intellectuals 


and technicians, torn by cross-loyalties and divergent ideas, are 
_ the worst material for political organisation. And they are so 


placed in modern societies that any concerted action in isolation 


from other elements, would be inconceivable to attempt, let ~ 


alone succeed in. Nuclei of intellectuals can be formed, are 


being formed, but unless animated by conscious and. definite é 


beliefs, and working with wider erganisations, they turn ta 
futility and disintegrate. 


In his history Wells makes the World State supersede the 


national states through control by the air transport union. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more fantastically impossible. 
Air services are the most delicate and uneconomical of organ- 
isms, existing by subsidies in peace to serve for destruction in 
war. They are the most jealously guarded preserves of nation- 
alism. To imagine them not only surviving a period of industrial 


degeneration, but becoming internationally-minded, is difficult - 


enough, but when they control all transport and land produc- 
tion we see to what straits Wells is driven to bring about his 
world state in his own way. . 

He can, he will, see no other way, so locked is he in the Age of 
Prosperity that in a sense he epitomises for us. We of the Age 
of Frustration must find our own very different difficult way, 
but when the end is reached—which is his end and ours, too—the 
historian of the future may say of him as he has said of another 
historian: ‘He not only measures for us the enormous gulf-be- 
tween the mentality of his times and our own, but he enables us 
to bridge that gulf with an amused and forgiving sympathy’ 
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The Art of Living. By Osbert Burdett 

- Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. / 
A GOODESSAYIST is as rare as a good poet, and although nowadays 
there is a certain journalistic demand for essays, this demand is 


generally of too specialised a nature to serve as a training ground 
for the true essayist. The need for immediacy of appeal, brevity 


of expression and narrowness of range in the journalism of today, © 
_ which expects no effort from its readers, has the disadvantage 


that when in the leisure of your home or in an interval of ease 
you are prepared and even eager to make an effort, there is 
nothing available that requires it or would reward it; so we have 


to go back to our classics—Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Matthew - 


Arnold, etc., on the principle of the man who said that every 
time a new book was published he read an old one. It is Mr. 
Osbert Burdett’s distinction that he knows and avoids the 


dangers of the present-day writer. In an excellent essay entitled ~ 


“How to learn to write English’ he says:— 


. Anyone who touches this subject runs the risk of being twitted 
with his own incompetence; but there is one simple method, of 
continuous application, that can be best illustrated by the inadequacy 
of the two customary recommendations. 

- The first of these is to study the best models, and to choose, not 
the fantastic improvisations of men like Carlyle or George Meredith, 
but writers like Addison, Swift, Hawthorne or Lamb, among the 
moderns, the language of whom is pure and idiomatic, and the 
beauty of whose style consists in the lucidity, the dignity, or the 
spontaneity of the English tongue. But, alas! a young man can read, 
and can appreciate, these writers without acquiring their virtues; 


- and a conscientious attempt to follow any one of them produces 


nothing but an irritating echo. The second recommendation, to follow 


. the advice of Stevenson and to ‘play the sedulous ape’ can only 


encourage a still worse affectation. Imitation is not the means 
whereby these models achieved their own styles; and the fruitful 
study of any style involves a knowledge, not only of its character and 
rhythm, but of the constructions and of the locutions that it rejects. 

English is learned by the elimination of the inferior, and the 
garden of English prose must be weeded, like other gardens, by the 
grubbing up of ugly intruders. In other words we must learn which 
are the weeds of speech in order to eschew them. 


' This seems to us to be the soundest possible advice, and Mr. 
Burdett follows it with a useful catalogue of weeds which are 
prevalent in the prose of today; since he is both a scholar and a 
wit all this is done without self-consciousness or affectation, and 
asan example of the neat way in which he can put a point one may 
quote his remark: ‘a pinch of pedantry is as pleasing in English 


- as a dash of parlance may be in the almost mechanical precision 


of French’. Could that be better put? But it is not until we turn 
to his essays on ‘Intoxication’, ‘Which are your politics?’, and 
others concerning living rather than writing—though writing is 
one of the forms of living—that the full flavour of Mr. Burdett 
is revealed. We discover him to be a ripe man, and in this pleni- 

“tude of the green and the half-baked it is a treasure that once 
found we return to again and again and always with more 
pleasure. He cannot touch a subject without words of illumina- 
tion and wit falling from his pen and there is a blend of urbanity 
and precision in his manner which gives him that rare quality,a 
pure and personal style. We only regret that there is not more 
literary criticism in this book which contains in ‘An Imaginary 
Conversation’ one of the best pieces of Shakespearean criticism 
written in this century. 


Modern Man in Search of a Soul. By C. G. Jung 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


To anyone interested in modern psychology, but repelled by 
some of the far-fetched deductions of the extremist professors 
of psychoanalysis, this book by Jung may be offered as a tem- 
erate and sympathetic study of the subject, avoiding the 
Lace dogmas to which it has given currency. Jung stands 
independent of the two main and antithetical streams of psycho- 
analytic teaching—that of Freud, with its emphasis upon the 
sexual origin of all psychic disturbances, and that of Adler, 
which explains cases of neurosis by reference to a supposed 
urge to power. He admits that each of these theories has its 
validity in reference to a particular stage in psychic develop- 
ment; but he denies that these stages are the final stages. There 
are, according to Jung, four such stages of development—con- 
fession, explanation, education, and transformation; and it is the 
fourth with which he is particularly concerned—the fourth 
which is overlooked by other schools of psychoanalysis. ‘Its 
>, he says, ‘is to make up a deficit left by the previous stages; 
it comes to meet an additional and still unsatisfied need’. This 
book is an attempt to formulate the problems which confront 
the psycho-therapist in meeting this need in his patients. 
Jung sees that today the whole Occidental, so-called civilised, 
world is in a state of spiritual chaos, which is producing in us 
some fundamental, but yet undetermined, change of attitude 


- towards the values of life. Nineteenth-century materialism, with 


the supposed backing of science, has undermined for many 
people the possibility of simple acceptance of traditional reli- 
gious beliefs: but this materialism is itself inadequate to satisfy 
their spiritual needs, which remain as great as ever, even though 
their religion is taken from them. “Jung is concerned to show 
the importance of the ‘unconscious psyche’ as a source of know- 

ledge upon which animals and primitive man have always relied, 

and upon which much Oriental religion and philosophy (to- 

gether. with some of its Western imitations) is built. ‘If it were 

permissible to personify the unconscious’, he says in a striking 
passage, ‘we might call it a collective human being combining 
the characteristics of both sexes, transcending youth and age, 

birth and death, and, from having at his command a human ex- 

perience of one or two million years, almost immortal. If such a 

being existed, he would be exalted above all temporal change; 

the present would mean neither more nor less to him than any 
year in the one-hundredth century before Christ; he would be a 
dreamer of age-old dreams and; owing to his immeasurable 
experience, he would be an incomparable prognosticator. He 
would have lived countless times over the life of the individual, 
of the family, tribe and people, and he would possess the living 

sense of the rhythm of growth, flowering and decay’. Jung sees - 
in the gradual unravelling of this unconscious heritage of man, 

the recreation of his original ‘psychic oneness’, and the recon- 

ciliation of mind and matter as forms of psychic reality. It is not 

easy in brief to do justice to the wisdom and profundity of the 

arguments which he brings to bear in elucidating this hypothe- 

sis, more especially since Modern Man in Search of a Soul is a 

collection of lectures most-of which have been previously pub- 

lished in separate pamphlet form in the original German. The 

chapters of the book, as book, are therefore somewhat unrelated 

to each other, and are more striking when read individually than 

as a Sequence. But again and again the reader will stumble upon 

pages of writing of imaginative insight, and paragraphs which 

display the author’s profound human sympathies and sanity of 

judgment. Jung sees that normal man today cannot live without 

recreating the psychic life which he used once to possess under 

dogmatic religion; and his book is a constructive contribution 

towards that end, 


A Survey of English Dictionaries 
By M. M. Mathews. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


‘What would you say, Sir’, said Boswell to Johnson in Birkbeck 
Hill’s dream, ‘if you were told that your Dictionary would be 
edited a hundred years after your death in your University by a 
Scotch Presbyterian?’ ‘Sir’, replied Johnson, ‘to be facetious it 
is not necessary to be indecent’. What, then, could the great 
lexicographer have been dreamed to retort, had he been told 
that the art of lexicography, and incidentally his own perform- 
ance in it, would yet another half-century later be surveyed by 
a colonist from the rebel Plantations? 

Very scholarly, too, though a trifle rapid, Mr. Mathews’ 
survey is. He starts with the archetype of the Erfurt, Epinal 
and Corpus Glossaries, and ends with that Cyclopean monu- 
ment, the New or Oxford English Dictionary. Why not, by the 
way, with Professor Wyld’s strikingly original, though neces- 
sarily smaller, work which has followed the completion of the 
N.E.D.2 The history of dictionaries is the history of the ideas 
men have about the language they use. The historical idea, 
which informs this science of etymology as most others, was 
very late in developing, and still later in spreading. Etymologists 
in living memory, though kindly men by nature, used to have 
their blood turned to gall by efforts at derivations by amateurs 
whose guesses took no account of past uses and spellings. Once 
indeed no less a man than Skeat turned the tables on an infidel, 
one Canon Jeremiah King, who derided Skeat’s science, 
declaring that he might as well derive his (King’s) name from a 
cucumber. ‘Why not?’ exclaimed Skeat at once, ‘nothing easier— 
Jerry King, Jerkin, Gurkin!’ 

The earliest vocabularies were aids to foreign tongues; the 
idea of any need for one of one’s own tongue came much later, 
and was not unnaturally first produced by the obsolescence of 
words. English speech changed so rapidly in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries that Chaucer, who had never lost his repu- 
tation, really needed a glossary, if he was to be easily read, and 
so Speght provided one in his editions of 1598 and 1602, 
including in it words which have now returned into quite 
common use, or at least understanding. In 1635 Sir Francis 
Kynaston translated two books of Chaucer’s “Troilus and 
Criseide’ into Latin, to save it, as he thought, for posterity. 
And Dryden similarly translated some of the Tales, but into 
the English of his day, which it was believed had then been 
fixed. It is easy to know better now. Languages change by laws 
which have been ascertained, and we cannot crystallise the 
fluid at any point, as the French Academy, and Johnson also, 
hoped to. Yet it may be permitted to suggest that the tolerance 
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of the scientific observer may not be the only correct attitude. 
Language must indeed change, and new terms are absorbed 
from abroad as well as from every new science or craft, such as 
airmanship or wireless. But, as Rémy de Gourmont observed, 
the serious thing is when the syntax of a language begins to 
crumble. And there is real cause for alarm when a flexible and 
fairly exact tongue (if mever so exact as French) begins to be 
taken charge of by the semi-illiterate, and the resulting jargon 
spreads upwards into the speech of the educated, Signs of this 
process are words like ‘to Joan’ and ‘to gift’, which will, of 
course, be found in Murray, exactly as cockroaches are found 


in works on insects, because they occur, not because they are © 


to be domesticated. 

But this is leading us away from Mr. Mathews and the 
dictionaries of English. He analyses for us the different types 
of dictionary, and gives a particularly interesting chronological 
series of entries for a single word (that chosen being ‘fraternity-) 
to illustrate the development of lexicographic method. Nor does 
he fail to narrate the self-exposure of the Rev. John Ash, who 
from Johnson’s explanation of ‘curmudgeon’ as ‘a vitious 
manner of pronouncing ceur méchant, Fr. an unknown corres- 
pondent’, produced the.truly remarkable derivation ‘from the 
French ceur, unknown, and méchant, a correspondent’, On 
special vocabularies, and on the American dictionaries in 
particular, and notably the great Webster’s, Mr. Mathews has 
a great deal of interest to tell. Though, as Wilde said, ‘of course 
we have everything in common with America, except language’, 
a truth which the crook stories and the films have driven home; 
many Americanisms are old English dialectal words (often 
from East Anglia), or slang. ‘A hick’ was ‘a silly country fellow’ 
in English villages at least as early as the seventeenth century, 
long before he became the typical dweller in Main Street, and 
the arbiter and final cause of the Hollywood film. A 


The Foreign Office. By Sir John Tilley and 
Stephen Gaselee. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


The last book giving a description of the Foreign Office, 
written by Sir Edward Hertslet, was published in rgor. It 
was time therefore that the significant changes of the last 
thirty years should be described and the public made acquainted 
with the present organisation of what is often supposed to be 
a department of mystery. Sir John Tilley and Mr. Gaselee 
have produced a businesslike volume although it is not so 
attractively got up as the Hertslet book. Before 1900 there was 
continual obstruction to reform by successive Permanent Under- 
Secretaries. But Sir Charles Hardinge’s changes in 1906, the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission in 1914 and the 
transformation and increase of work caused by the War, have 
entirely altered the system, the methods and the organisation 
which, however, is not yet entirely beyond improvement. 
At any rate the young man who now enters the foreign service 
is no longer confined to the drudgery of ‘mechanical work, 
His interest is stimulated, his intelligence used, and, in addition, 
he is. more carefully selected. Edmund Hammond, who 
reigned over the office for nineteen years, is the most prominent 
figure in the earlier story, but Sir Thomas Sanderson, who for 
eléven important years presided over its destinies, hardly 
receives the attention he deserves. ‘Lamps’, as he was called, 
was a worshipper of tradition, a firm opponent of chanze, 
conscientious, punctilious, and at the end like many a hard- 
worked civil servant broken by the enforced idleness of his 
retirement.-Many good anecdotes are scattered through the 
book, and the authors show a pardonable pride in the establish- 
ment in which they have both served with distinction. For one 
who accepts and commends the reforms which have been 
carried out, Sir John Tilley surprises us by his defence of 
crammers as ‘almost necessary’ agents in the preparation of 
candidates for the examination. A more pernicious system can 
hardly be imagined, and instances could easily be quoted of 
young men whose success in the examination was solely due to 
their capacity to assimilate the crammer’s titbits but who 
otherwise were entirely unsuitable for the career they had 
chosen. The increase of work in the office as illustrated by the 
enormous number of papers now registered serves as a good 
illustration of the frequent intercourse and close interdepend- 
ence of the nations of the world in these days. 


Some Makers of the Modern Spirit 
Edited by John Macmurray. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


This book consists of a series of twelve talks broadcast in the 
spring of 1933, preceded by the pamphlet on ‘The Modern 
Spirit? which was published in connection with the series. 
Nine of the talks deal with individual thinkers, Aquinas, 
Luther, Newton, Rousseau, Goethe, Bentham, » Darwin, 
Nietzsche, Marx, and each thinker is entrusted to a different 
exponent. The other three talks are an introductory, a half-way 
circumspection, and a concluding summary. These, as well as 
the introductory pamphlet-essay, which is as long as two talks; 
are by Professor Macmurray. In musical terminology, the whole 
is a rondo with biographic episodes and Professor Macmurray’s 
philosophy of history as the principal and recurrent subject. 
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Of the biographic talks we need only say that they are — 
excellent specimens of the kind of thing in which the B.B.C. — 
has, by long experience, attained a high degree of expertness. 
If those on Aquinas, Newton and Darwin strike one as more 
completely successful than some of the others, the reason — 
probably is that these thinkers, having tidy minds, presented 
easier problems to their exponents. Professor Macmurray’s 
introductory essay is an altogether more important affair. 
It is a very remarkable and beautifully complete achievement in 
historical geometry, a chart of human history on the mental ~ 
and spiritual side from the Middle Ages to the present day and 
a little beyond. Perhaps Professor Macmurray would agree 
that at the base of his structure, as at the base of Euclid’s, 
lies an ideal assumption. Euclid’s geometry assumes what 
does not exist in the material sphere, namely the absolutely 
straight line, with length and no breadth. Similarly Professor _ 
Macmurray assumes the existence in time of a thing unknown 
to historical research, namely the unified ‘balanced and her- 
monious’ medizval culture. Both geometricians are entirely — 
justified. Their foundations rest upon (7.e., are justified by 
their superstructure. _ 

We mean no disrespect to the authors of the biographical — 
talks when we say that it is Professor Macmurray’s introductory 
essay which makes this book so very well worth a much larger 
sum than it actually costs. To read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest it might well supply many students with a clue to the 
deeper undercurrents of modern history. It is rash in a reviewer © 
to pretend to summarise in a paragraph what is itself a con-~ 
densed summary of thirty-five pages, close packed without a 
superfluous word. We will not attempt this rash act. We 
will instead quote, with some slight condensation, the author’s 
own account of the task he sets himself in his essay: 


The problem is to represent as simply as possible the general 
character of the movement of thought and feeling which has brought 
us from medizvalism to our own very different world. Starting from 
the balanced and harmonious culture of the Middle Ages and the rather _ 
primitive civilisation on which it was based, we can trace a double 
line of continuous change. There has been a steady advance in “sf 
scientific knowledge and, with it, your power to control the conditions . 
of life. The gradual application of this growing knowledge has™ 
meant a steady progress in civilisation. This is the positive movement 
of the modern spirit. The other side of the picture is that the changes 
in our knowledge have destroyed little by little the basis upon which 
our inherited culture was built. We have made efforts to Prop it up,” 
but we have produced no new culture of our own upon the basis of 
the new knowledge that science has given us. This, the disintegration — 
of our culture, is the negative movement in the development of the 
modern’ spirit. ~~» = hee aay Shilo Rees ; 
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The Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe Today . 
By G. D. H. Cole and-M. I. Cole. Gollancz. 6s, 3 

{ 
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The latest work of the Coles offers a detailed analysis of the 
present European situation, which has the particular advan-. 
tage—like all so-called ‘scientific’ history—of being based upon 
geography. After a survey of the geographical distribution of 
natural resources and the human activities connected with | 
them, the force of their main argument is felt more strongly. | 
The economic system is seen to be functioning in entire dis-~ 
regard of its natural foundations. Likewise with politics—and ~ 
in particular most of the post-War experiments—the true 
interests of European peoples are seen to be caught in outworn 
structures and prejudiced by nationalist or imperialist s2nti-- 
ment. Thus both in economics and in politics the lessons of 
geography force home the argument for international co- 
operation. ‘For this at least can be said with confidence where 


_so much is doubtful—that the disease from which the world is 


suffering is a disease not of each separate country, but of the 
whole world, and demands a cure which can be applied only by 
courageous action on a world-wide scale’. With all the facts 
clearly and interestingly presented, the argument for a socialist 
planned economy seems overwhelming. But there are clearly ; 
limitations to a purely economic solution to our present troubles 
—for the quality of civilisation as a whole is to be judged by 
more than economic standards. That the Coles are notunaware 
of this is shown by an admirable note, in the brief historical ~_ 
outline, on medieval thought: ‘. . . its main point is easy ~~ 
enough to seize, viz., that “economic actions’”—production, | 
buying, selling, etc.—cannot be decided by purely “economic” 
arguments, but depend upon general views, which are at least 
as much moral and political as they are economic, about what __ 
sort of society is desirable’. Now the authors believe that this 
attitude of mind is returning, only that instead of economics 
being judged by Christian standards, the modern world must ~ 
choose between the standards of Nationalism or Socialism. But 
what are such standards? The only answer it is possible to derive 
from the authors is ‘economic efficiency’, Civilisation becomes 
a question of the standard of living and we are not surprised to 
find such a statement as this: ‘The agriculturist, unable to se 


power to buy industrial goods’, But if the interest of the 
that sphere, remarkably efficient, informative an 


